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FORT PUTNAM. 


Tue Highlands of the Hudson! Who that has 
sailed beneath them can forget their stern subli- 
mity ? ‘Towering aloft into the sky, now crowned 
with dark green woods, and now lifting their hoary 
brows on high, they stand, as for ages they have 
stood, the dark sentinels of the arrowy Hudson. 

Every one who has ascended the North River 
remembers the bold, bluff, termination of the High. 
lands, a short distance above West Point. As it 
is the last, so it is also, the finest point of this 
peculiar scenery. Here the chain crossing the 
river attains its utmost height, the mountains in- 
creasing in altitude at every new eleyation, rising 
and rolling one above another, until old Cro’ nest 
finishes the array, towering high over all surround- 
ing heights, far away into the heavens. 


The promontory, as it were, on which West | 


Point is situated juts out into the river boldly for 
some distance, and meeting with a corresponding 
sinuosity on the other shore, causes the river to 


assume somewhat the form of a_ horse shoe.—- | 


Directly in the rear of the plain on which the 


academy is located rises a bold, frowning hill, | 
crowned with the hoary ruins of Fort Putnam, the | 


first object seen by the traveller, as hé approaches 
either from above or below. It is now fallen into 
decay, and time has sadly despoiled it of its glory; 
but the crumbling walls, and dilapidated arches still 
attest how impregnable it once was, 

It was a golden day in July when leaving a gay 
party at the Hotel below, we stole away for a quiet 
afternoon ramble to old Fort Putnam; and after 


pery stones, that seemed to defy approach. But 
a gay laugh overhead causing us to look up, we 
beheld a fair girl gazing down at our perplexity. — 
In an instant we were at her side. 

The view from the battlements of the fortress is 
sublime. The plain lies far beneath you, with 
every thing upon its surface, spread out as if upon a 
map. ‘The hotel—the white tents—the gay parties 
around—the various buildings of the academy, and 
the neat dwellings of the officers attached to the 
Point were all distinctly seen. ‘The river winding 
in a semi-circle around the fortress, gives it the 
command of both passes, above and below. A 
white sail here and there upon its surface dropping 
lazily down with the tide—a steamboat sending 
forth its volumes of smoke, as it sailed majestically 
onward, and the shadows of the clouds flying along 
the surface of the water, and darkening the hills a 
moment, formed a picture as brilliant as it was 
varied. Now and then the sound of a bugle floated 
up from the encampment, or the report of a gun 


boomed out echoing and re-echoing amid the hills. 


The position in which the fortress stands is al- 
most impregnable. Situated on the brow of a 


| steep, rugged hill, rising boldly up from the valleys 
/on every hand, and overlooked by but one height 


in the vicinity, it commands not only the passes of 
the Hudson, but the whole country around. It 


' would be impossible for any force to command the 


loitering idly on the way, and stopping anon to | 
gaze upon the wild landscape around, we stood at | 


length beneath the dilapidated gateway of the fort- 


the battlements. 
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navigation of the Hudson so long as Fort Putnam 
might be garrisoned by an enemy. Its possession 
in the War of the Revolution was therefore all-im- 
portant to the American arms. Had it fallen into 
the possession of the British, the whole granary of 


the state, north of West Point, would have been 
ress. We were still, however, some distance from 


The road before us was at an) 
angle of forty-five degrees, covered with loose slip- | wrested the province from their hands, 


open to their army stationed at New York, and it 
would have been almost impossible ever to have 


But de- 
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194 ON A STAR. 


spite the treason of Arnold, and the disaffection in 
the valley of the Mohawk, Providence ordained it 
otherwise. 

The only position, in the vicinity, overlookirg 
the fortress is a rugged eminence in the rear, sur- 
named Redoubt Hill. After the present fortifica- 
tion had been erected, under the superintendence of 
Kosciusko, an outpost was stationed on this height, 
defended by a slight barricade. The object of Ar- 
nold was to betray this post into the hands of the 
British; when the main fortress must have inevi- 
tably fallen. A well-manned battery from thence 
would quickly dismount every gun on the walls of 
the fort beneath. 

The front of the fortress, looking toward West 
Point, stands at the top of a hill, shelving down- 
ward at an angle of nearly forty-five degrees, co- 
vered with a thick, dense forest. To charge up 
such a road would be worse than madness, In 
the rear, on the side facing Redoubt Hill, the ap- 
proach is altogether impossible; for a precipice 
shoots perpendicularly downward for a score of 
feet, and then sinks away in ragged, abrupt steps 
hundreds of feet below. On every side therefore 
this ruin, in its days of strength, must have been 
impregnable. 

The surface of the ground within the walls is 
now rolling and uneven, and covered with a ver- 
dant crop of grass. ‘The walls are broken, rugged, 
and crumbling. The vaults beneath are, however, 
in a state of high preservation, and still bear evi- 
dences in their smoky roofs of the war. In some 
places the battlements have fallen away for many 
feet. Time has laid his iron hand upon the grim 
old structure—ruin has marked its hoary walls 
for its own—and over the whole fortress there is 
an air of desolation and decay. But it is not the 
decay over which we might mourn. No foreign 
foe has dismantled its walls. It stands there in its 
pride, desolated it is true, but desolated because 
there never more can be need for it in our happy 
land. 

The only emergency in which Fort Putnam 
could now be of service, would be in case of a 
eivil war, when the city of New York might be in 
the hands of one party, and the upper country and 





valley of the Mohawk in the hands of their antago. 
nists. May God ever avert that day! 

The command of the passes of the Hudson was 
not, however, the only benefit which might have 
been derived by our forefathers in the revolution from 
this important post. It formed a point on which 
they might retreat in case of disaster—a nucleus 
around which the defeated army might once more 
be gathered. Smaller than a fortified camp, it yet 
answered every purpose of one. Fort Putnam was 
indeed only the centre of the post. It was the 
keep of the fortress. Half way down the hill a 
palisade fence encircled the whole, and even the 
plain below was protected by the guns of the bat- 
tery above. The whole surrounding country, con- 
tained between the Hudson in front, and the chain 
of hills in the rear, would thus be protected from 
the enemy, and might have been, in a reverse of 
fortune, the salvation of the army. The fortified 
camp at Ulm, in the campaign of Austerlitz, had 
nearly checked the career of Napoleon, and the 
line of fortresses along the frontiers of France has 
ever been the bulwark of that nation. It is the 
first principle in war to preserve a rallying point in 
case of defeat. 

The sun had almost touched the summit of the 
green, old hills, and the shadows lay long and 
sombre upon the wave beneath, when we turned our 
steps once more toward the plain beneath, and bid 
farewell to Fort Putnam. As we pursued our listless 
walk along, the day gradually declined. . The even- 
ing gun was heard in the valley beneath, and the 
roll of the drum rose faintly from afar. On the 
distant crest of the highlands across the Hudson, 
sunlight lingered like the parting smile of summer; 
while a solitary eagle wheeled in airy circles around 
the brow of old Cro’ nest. At that instant a horn 
floated up the river, echoing distinctly among the 
hills arouud. We paused again in mute delight. 
But at length the shades of evening warned us to 
quicken our pace, and in a few minutes we stood 
again upon the plain. We turned to take a last look 
at the fori. Dim and white it lay, on the western 
horizon, crowning the hill behind us; but even as 
we looked it became a shapeless mass of shadow, 
and soon faded entirely from sight. 


ON A STAR. 


Tuere is a star beside the moon, 

A little star, a twinkling star, 
Flick’ring as if ’t would vanish soon 

In the calm depths afar ; 
And yet that speck of wav'ring light, 
Flung like a smile upen the night, 

Or gem on blue cymar,— 
Has rolled a world—so say earth’s seers— 
For thrice ten thousand thousand years. 





Oh! God that deeds like ours are done, 
Adown that dreainy air— 

Yet smiles that star and flickers on 
As all within were fair, 

And yet that world with wars and woes, 

And crimes, and joys, and friends and foes, 
And tears and wild despair, 

And all the dark, deep throes of man 

Hath been the scene since time began. 
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LEAVES FROM A LAWYER’S PORT-FOLIO. 


Noumsper NINE. 


“Our pleasant vices are but ‘whips to scourge us.” 


THE CAREER OF GENIUS. 


Wuat a profession is ours! The divine alle- 
viates the miseries of the repentant; the physician 
lives amid scenes of sickness, death, and dismay ; 
but we are the confidants of man of every charac- 
ter, in all conditions, and alike in joy and grief, 
health and sickness, innocence and crime. We 
see both sides of the picture. Would God we had 
less of human agony to relate ! 

There were few men like Charles Wallace. At 
the time I begin my narrative we had known each 
other for four years, and during the whole of that 
period I had been his nearest and most confidential 
friend. He was the last representative of a once 


powerful family in a neighboring state, and united | 


in himself many of the qualities which had distin- 
guished its successive generations. Bold, ambi- 
tious, enterprising ; with a fine intellect and ardent 
temperament; possessed of an address at once easy 
and sincere, he was just the one to make an im- 
pression at first sight, and afterward to deepen it 
by more solid qualities. His air—that indescriba- 
ble something—was peculiarly winning; and his 





talents for conversation were at once varied and 
profound. He possessed one of those versatile | 
minds which can be gay or sad, deep or discursive, | 
technical or comprehensive at will; and uniting a | 
fine taste to an extremely logical mind, he bid fair 
to become, some day, a leader in the intellectual | 
arena. His face had that cast of features which | 
is called Roman, and his thin lip, chiselled nose, 
and high, thoughtful forehead, made him remarka-— 
ble in every circle. Nothing could surpass his | 
countenance when animated by conversation—so 
full was it of mind that it fairly glowed. He re. 


sembled Bolingbroke more than any man, ancient | 
or modern, of whom I have read. ‘The same ver- | 
satile intellect; the same declamatory mind; the | 
same fondness for pleasure and glory, as Sallust 
has of another “cupidus voluptatum, glorie cupi- 
dior ;’ and the same popularity in the forum and 
saloon distinguished both. Many a time have we | 


sat together over old Cicero, revelling along his 
pompous, but ever brilliant pages, and drinking in 
from his deep philosophy, maxims, with which to 
defy the frowns of destiny. But alas! it is one 
thing to talk philosophy, and quite another thing to 
practice it. ’ 

At an early age Wallace was left an orphan 
but with a patrimonial estate so encumbered with 
debts that be found he was in reality penniless. 
Like most young men of talent and ambition, he 
turned his attention to the law; and accordingly, 
at twenty-two, found himself a barrister, with few 
available friends, and still fewer clients. But he 
had talents, was flattered where he was known, 
and burned with the warm hopes and lofty ambi- 
tion of youth. He was, however, proud as Lucifer, 
and would sooner starve than cringe for patronage. 
Perhaps, too, he was rather gay for a professional 
man. Tlowever, he trusted to fortune, looked with 
a sanguine eye to the morrow, and was the more 
merry as his prospects grew darker. But I anti- 
cipate, 

There are many men bearing a reputation in 
salons who, for that very reason, find it difficult 
to obtain one in the forum, The world is too 
selfish to admit the claims of men to excellence in 
more than one sphere; and though Wallace had 
many admirers, and was courted by all, he saw 
himself outstripped by others without a tithe of his 
talent. But they were dull plodders, and after all 
such generally win the race. 

It cannot be supposed that one of Wallace’s 
temperament could long withstand the seductions 
of fashion; and he would, perhaps, have early be- 
come its gay, dissipated votary, had it not been for 
Isabel Talbot. 

There are some men who seem to be under the 
irresistible agency of fate, and whose lives, like the 
events of a drama, tend inevitably to the catas- 
trophe. I cannot help thinking that Wallace was 
one of these. His celebrity as a wit, and his elc- 
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quence in conversation, as well as the historical 
name he bore would have obtained for him the 
hand of many an heiress, whose personal qualities 
were as distinguished as her fortune was large. 
Even in the circle in which he moved there were 
several of such; and one especially whose attrac- 
tions filled every mouth. But, as if by destiny, 
Wallace was proof against every fascination, and 
for a long time seemed callous to the charms of the 
other sex. I began even to suspect that it was 
unpossible to fix his admiration. But I was mis- 
taken. He only failed to love because he wor- 
shipped an ideal perfection, and it was not till 
Isabel Talbot crossed his path that he bowed a 
captive at the shrine of beauty. And well might 
it be! Without distinguished beauty, there was 
yet a sweetness in her countenance, a charm in 
her words, and a grace in her manner that won 
your liking at once, and, unless you escaped from 
her magic influence, ended in fascinating you.— 
Such was the fate of Wallace. 

«Ah! D——,” said he to me one after- 
noon, as we sat together in my office, “I forgot, 
you have never seen Miss ‘Talbot, and I have 


' devotion. 








promised to take you there a dozen times.— 
Come—what say you to a call this evening? 
No excuse,” and placing my hat upon my head, 


down the street. 

I had so often heard the name of Wallace con- 
nected with that of Miss Talbot as her admirer, in 
the gossip of salons, that I determined narrowly to 
watch their conduct to see if there was any truth 
in the rumor, 

I did so, and when we came away, I was satis- 
fied. ‘There was a slight tremor in the voice, an 
occasional abstraction in his manner, such as I had 
never seen him exhibit before in the presence of 
any of the female sex. Nor did Isabel seem less 
interested in him; and she was just the nature to 
love deeply and be beloved. Her form was exqui- 
sitely shaped, and her soft, hazel eyes were beautiful 
beyond comparison. Besides this, however, there 
was little striking in her attractions. Yet one 
insensibly became cbarmed with her. Without 
remarkable beauty, there was yet a soft, womanly 
reserve about her, joined to such a bewitching man- 
ner, that you become first interested, then charmed, 
and finally fascinated. She was rather fitted to 
sweeten a home, than glitter in a ball room. It 
was plain to an observer that she could feel deeply, 
and events proved that where once her heart was 
given it was given forever. It needed some such 
a being to fix the love of Wallace, and when I saw 
to what it all was tending I confess I was rejoiced. 
I had trembled for my friend amid the dissipation 
of fashion, but I felt that one smile from Isabel 
Talbot would be of more avail than volumes of 
dull advice. Besides her father was accounted 
wealthy, and I saw no reason why Wallace, with 
high talents, a good profession, and an hereditary 
fame, should not be considered, even by the calcu- 
lating merchant, an equal match for his daughter. 
But we little know the workings of destiny. Poor, 
short-sighted mortals that we are, how ofien is the 
brightest hour but the precursor of the storm,—how 


often does the fruit that seems the fairest contain 
within it the deadliest venom. 

Well, they loved. It was the first time that 
either had yielded themselves to that master pas. 
sion, and words cannot paint the intensity of their 
Wallace found more charms at the 
house of Mr. Talbot, than amid the gayest assem. 
blies of fashion; and Isabel seemed only to live in 
the presence of her lover, hanging upon his every 
word, and gazing upon his eloquent face with all 
the devotedness of a pure, and sinless heart. Oh! 
there is something holy in a woman’s love. In 
the first gush of girlish affection; in the fuller, 
deeper, warmer sentiment of mature life, and in the 
calm, serene affection of declining age, what is so 
touching and so lovely as a woman’s love? Sun 
or language change it not, but every where the 
same, it blesses and purifies, and almost redeems 
mankind. It is the only thing of all the bliss of 
Eden, that is left to fallen man. Thank God! 
that amid the crime and misery of earth there is 
one link left of a diviner nature. 

Meanwhile a hundred busy tongues had begun, 
as usual, to rumor the contemplated alliance be- 
tween Wallace and Isabel. His absence so often 
from the fashionable scenes of pleasure began to be 


noticed, and every where the fancied engagement 
he linked his arm in mine, and we sallied together | 


! 


of the gay young man was the theme of discourse. 
Wallace felt that his honor as well as his feelings 
were involved, and determined, at once, though his 
practice as yet by no means warranted marriage to 
solicit from Mr. Talbot leave to address his daugh- 
ter. But her father started in utter astonishment 
at the request. Immersed in business, and almost 
constantly from home, he had scarcely noticed the 
intimacy, and was utterly unconscious of the at- 
tachment of the lovers. He had, however, long 
dreamed in solitude of gaining for his daughter 
some brilliant alliance, and was, therefore, thunder- 
struck when an impoverished young barrister soli- 
cited her hand, at the same time frankly confessing 
his present inability to support her. He stared a 
moment incredulously at the young man. ‘The 
lofty honor which had dictated to him to ask the 
parent’s consent before even openly soliciting the 
love of the daughter was lost upon the old, and 
selfish man. He looked upon Wallace as a mere 
adventurer, seeking to make his fortune by winning 
an heiress, and possessing an audacity only equal- 
led by his villainy. The family, education, charac- 
ter, and talents of the young man were nothing to 
one, in whose eyes wealth was the best, the only 
recommendation. When he recovered his surprise, 
he burst into an uncontrollable rage, loaded Wal- 
lace with insult and reproach, and finally forbid 
him his house. In the whirlwind of his madness 
he never thought to enquire how his daughter’s 
happiness would be effected by it—had he known 
al!, however, sordid, grasping, and selfish as he was, 
it would have made no difierence. What to him 


was the anguish of a breaking heart. ‘The senti- 
ment he had never felt himself he believed existed 
only in disordered fancies ; and he would have gone 
on to achieve his schemes even if he crushed a vic- 
tim at every step. 





I was sitting in my office that morning, when 
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Wallace burst suddenly in, pale and excited, and 
flinging himself in a chair, without even noticing 
my presence, sat moodily gazing a moment on the 
fire, and then bitterly ejaculated by « By heaven— 
it is too bad !” 

I looked up astonished from my book, and there 
he sat with clenched hands, and an angry counten- 
ance, seemingly absorbed in passion. 

“ What is too bad ?—why, Wallace, what is the 
matter? speak, what I can do for you ?” 

“ Do?” he exclaimed, with startling bitterness, 
rising to his feet, and looking fiercely at me for a 
moment of utter silence, “do, by God, nothing !” 
and bringing his clenched hand down vehemently 
upon the table, he made the room ring again with 
the blow, “I have been insulted, disgraced, charged 
with meanness, branded as a common fortune-hun- 
ter, and all too, because I want the wealth that 
other men disgrace. Had it been any one else,” 
he continued, striding backward and forward across 
the room, “I would have felled him to the earth. 
Good God! must I bear it all! Must I be sus- 
pected of meanness, traduced before her I love, and 
denied even the right to defend myself? Oh! it is 
too bad. ‘The base, pitiful, sordid miscreant !” and 
leaning against the mantle-piece, his frame shaking 
with his emotion, he covered his face with his 
hands, and wept tears of almost hysteric passion. 
I knew him like all men of talent, to possess high 
passions; I had sometimes#too beheld him exaspe- 
rated; but I had never seen him so perfectly mas- 
tered by his feelings. ‘There is something terrible 
in a strong man’s anger. I was awe-struck, and 
for a moment could not speak. At last I said, 

*“ Why what is the matter ?—believe me if I 
can aid you I will, but you have not told me what 
has happened.” 

“ You are right,” he said, raising his head, and 
standing proudly up, “ you are right, and I am a 
fool to be thus moved, but it is galling—yet why 
should I waste my indignation on him? I will 
forget all for the sake of Isabel; but I have not yet 
told you it, listen,” and then, with forced calmness, 
but a still lowering brow, he narrated to me the 
events of the morning. When he concluded, he 
said, “and this is all because I am born without a 
fortune! Insult, scorn, and contumely are a poor 
man’s daily bread. Well, let it be! But thank 
heaven, I have that here,” he said, striking his 
forehead, * which shall make or mar me, I will 
yet have that paltry wealth which is so powerful, I 
will win a name that shall be their envy. I will 
make even them yet crouch and cringe before me 
like whipt-hounds, until they shall feel their insults 
returned upon themselves,” and with a proud curl 
of his lip, and a look of withering scorn, he threw 
himself in a chair, and again mastering his emotion 
by a powerful effort said, “and now what course 
shall I take—what is to be done ?” 

I confess I was astonished, and partook of his 
indignation, I saw, however, that his passion was 
only smothered, and required great caution on my 
part to keep it from bursting out afresh. I sym. 


pathised, however, warmly with him, and when in 
some measure his excitement had subsided, we 
began to consult upon the proper course for him 
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After a while he became cool, and he 


to take. 
himself struck out the plan. He said he was no 
longer bound in honor to consult the wishes of 
Mr. Talbot, and that, if he could obtain Isabel’s 
consent, he would marry her as soon as his pro- 
fession should ensure a decent livelihood. After 
that he might trust to a sure annual increase in 
his gains; and he doubted not a few years more 
would establish him in a lucrative practice. Poor 
fellow! he was ever too sanguine. He was in- 
dulging himself with delicious dreams of the future, 
when the storm, that was soon to burst upon him, 
was already big with the elements of ruin. Ina 
little while and all was up. 

It was a hard struggle with poor Isabel, that 
conflict between love and duty. But the latter so 
far triumphed that she refused to pledge herself to 
wed her lover, until the moment should come for a 
final decision. She would, however, marry no one 
else, she said in her most confiding tones, and 
Wallace himself could not help admiring the strict 
reetitude which prompted her answers, He trusted, 
however, that when the time come she would finally 
yield to his earnest solicitations. ‘They met, mean- 
time, but rarely, for though her father had not ac- 
tually forbid her speaking to him, his refusal to 
permit him to visit at the house was interpreted by 
her into such a command. It was only therefore 
against her knowledge, and apparently from chance, 
though secretly by the intervention of others that 
the two young lovers met. 

Meanwhile Wallace sat himself down assidu- 
ously to his profession. A change seemed to have 
come over his character. From being a gay, wild 
gallant, he became a retired, and ardent student. 
He gave up society nearly altogether, confined 
himself strictly to the walks of his profession, and 
determined to leave nothing undone to rise to no- 
tice in the law. But he soon found, like thousands 
before him, that this was no easy task; that he 
struggled against obstacles which neither talent nor 
learning could soon remove; and that, day by day, 
his means were dwindling away without scarcely 
any addition being made to them. God knows 
there are few things more disheartening than the 
earlier years of a professional life. 1 can speak 
boldly, for I have experienced them myself. The 
unrewarded toil ; the quenching of our early hopes; 
the sharp, biting necessities of poverty itself is noth- 
ing to the pang of seeing others, in more practical 
pursuits, rising to ease and opulence without a tithe 
of the talent you yourself possess, No matter what 
may be your worth, without aGE you are esteemed 
as nothing. ‘Too often this is eventually the ruin 
of the man. Disappointment sours the mind, eat- 
ing out the kindlier affections of the heart, and the 
poor victim either flies to the blow, seeks some less 
reputable employment, or sinks down, if practice 
come in time to save him, into the crafty, callous, 
and suspicious lawyer. Oh! few can tell how har- 
rassing is the life of a younger barrister. His 
ambition is chained down, while his necessities 
thicken around him. Like a caged eagle he vainly 
beats the bars of his prison house, longing for the 
free air and sunny sky, where others soar aloft. 
So was it with Wallace. Before a year was up 
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he found his scanty pittance well nigh expended, 
and his prospects, despite every effort, growing | 
gloomier and wilder. He had gained, it is true, | 
some reputation,—but what is glory when poverty | 
stares you in the face? Men admired, but they did 
not retain. The brilliant young orator was de- 
serted for the plodding grey-beard, and the pittance 
that might have saved the one went to fill the over- 
flowing purse of the other. The generous nature | 
of Wallace began at length to give way beneath | 
it. I knew it not at the time, for I never saw | 
a prouder man. But long afterward, when the | 
drama was closing in blood, I learned it all. God 

| 


| 
' 


knows !—I would have sold my life-blood to have 
averted the blow. 

It was at this time, too, that I was absent, for | 
more than a year, on a land-agency in the West. | 
I heard, during the first six months, several times 
from Wallace, but after that his letters became less | 
and less frequent, and I noticed in the latter ones 
a coldness, and seeming want of confidence which 
pained me. When I reached the city it was a> 
stormy evening in winter, and in proceeding to my | 
lodgings I had to pass a well-known gambling | 
establishment in street. Just as I reached 





it an individual, closely muffled in a cloak, emerged | 
The air, the gait were both fami- | 


from the door. 
liar, and I was striving to identify them, when the 
street lamp gleamed a moment across his face, and 
I started back on recognising the features of Wal- 
lace, but oh! how changed. There was a hollow- 
ness of the cheek—a wild glare in the eye—a 
stern, rigid compression of the mouth which told 
a fearful tale. He turned the corner, and quickly 
disappeared. With a mind full of suspicious fears 
I hurried home, resolving to visit him early on the 
morrow, and if possible persuade him from his ruin. 

It was not long before my fears were verified, 
for the first acquaintance I met the next day, in 
alluding to Wallace, threw out dark hints respect- 
ing his career. He was known to frequent the 
billiard table, to which it was supposed his difficul- 
ties, joined to his disappointments had at first driven 
him, and from whose meshes he now found it im- 
possible to escape. Alas! such is ever the gamb- 
ler’s fate. It is a whirlpool which once entered 
into suffers none of its victims to escape. It is the 
vice of educated minds as drunkenness is that of 
the illiterate; and few ever become subjects of 
either without closing in misery and premature 
death. I never knew a man, sharper or not, to 
give himself up to this vice, who did not at last, 
whatever successes for awhile he might enjoy, end 
in misery, ruin, and too often in blood. It was 
with a boding heart, therefore, that I entered the 
office of Wallace the next day. 

66 Bmieonead 2 

«© Wallace,” were our mutual exclamations. 

As he rose to receive me, I was again struck 
with the alteration in him. He was pale, thin, 
worn, and had a fitful fever of the eye which told 
of hours of wild and harrassing excitement. There 
was, (00, a constraint in his manner that pained 
me. Our conversation was general, and he seemed 
studiously to guard against any allusions to himself. 
I withdrew in sorrow, but not in despair. 


| heart. 





As I still visited at Mr. Talbot’s, I determined 
to call upon Isabel, and endeavor, undetected, to 
discover whether she knew of the reports about her 
lover. She was sitting in the parlor when I en. 
tered, and though a book was before her, it was 
evident from her abstraction that she had not been 
reading. At first she was deathly pale, then a 
hectic fever lit up her cheek, and again subsiding, 
left her like sepulchral marble. 

«I am so glad to see you, Mr. ——, when did 
you reach the city ?” 

I replied, and afier a while led the conversation 
to Wallace. Since he had introduced me we had 
become intimate, and I really entertained for her 


| an affection as lasting as if we had been born of 


the same parents. I was much older than either 
herself or Wallace, and she knew that I was ac- 
quainted with their little history. She was, there- 
fore, as she always had been to me, frankness 


itself, and I soon saw that whatever others might 
| say, nothing had as yet reached her ears hostile to 


her lover, and that he still maintained toward her 
that warmth of affection and playfulness of manner 
which had first won upon and then secured her 
They met indeed more often than formerly, 
for her father, believing all danger of an intimacy to 
have vanished, no longer prevented her from visiting 
where she would be likely to meet Wallace. She 
was all hope, and life, and joy. Much asI sus- 
pected I could not undeceive her. I left her, how- 
ever, with an aching heart, determined to watch a 
fitting opportunity, and if possible avert the ruin I 
feared would fall upon her lover. Meanwhile I 
heard daily more and more of Wallace. He was 
now apparently above want, seemed indeed always 
to have money at command, and bore a reputation, 
with those unacquainted with our profession, of 
having a large and lucrative practice. He lived in 
fashionable quarters, aid drove a splendid single 
equipage. It was this, perhaps, more than any 
thing else which induced Mr. Talbot to remove the 
obstructions to his visits. Like most he fancied 
Wallace’s profession was affording him these luxu- 
ries, and the sordid miser no longer therefore 
deemed him so unsuitable a match for his lovely 
daughter. Besides even he had seen that her 
health was giving way, and he was forced to yield 
to circumstances that even he could not overcome. 

What must have been Wallace’s emotions mean- 
time? The precarious manner in which he gained 
a subsistence, and his almost inevitable ruin if his 
fortune should desert him were slowly, despite all 
his assumed gaiety, souring his heart and making 
him restless and suspicious. He must have felt too 
that he was deceiving Isabel, and that with his 
own ruin was involved heis; but alas! he was in 
the net, every step only entangled him the more, 
and like the weird victim of the legend, he felt 
himself impelled onward by an irresistible power. 
So he continued playing higher and deeper, snc- 
cess almost constantly attending him, until at 
length he became firm in the belief that his for- 
tune was never to desert him. Meanwhile his old 
friends were naturally changed, and in consequence 





much of what I now relate I did not learn till 


| long afierwaid, when the grave had closed over 
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all that was good or ill of the once noble-hearted , duced him to break his vow; but I will only say 


| that I never yet have met a gambler who could 
I often met Isabel, but I never chanced to meet | break the meshes of the net in which he was in- 


Wallace, 


her with her lover. 


She was now all gaiety and | volved. 
mirth, and her young heart, warm with the holiest | card-room. 


Wallace, in an evil hour, re-entered the 
From that moment the spell was upon 


affections of youth, beat only to happiness and joy. | him. 
Few indeed,—and only of a certain circle, knew | 


! 


of the life that Wallace led. Often, often was lL 
tempted to tell all I suspected, but when I looked 
upon that sunny face I shrank back from inflicting 
the blow, 
lace might yet be saved, and I felt that if he was not, 


} 


| 


I hoped almost against hope that Wal- | deserted the young advocate. 
largely and lost. 


the blow, God help her, would come soon enough. | 


It was a beautiful evening in autumn when Wal- 
lace and Isabel were returning from an afternoon 
ride. 


a thousand colors varied the hill-side, and decked | 


the forest. A light breeze, scarcely rustling the 
tenderest leaf, but laden with odors, floated softly 
by. ‘The moon was just rising in the east, shed- 
ding her calm, holy light on every thing around, 
lining the hill-top, enlivening the plain, bringing 
the shadow of the valley out into bolder relief, and 
filling the mind with those vague yet delicious feel- 
ings, which raise us up above ourselves, and tell us 
in mysterious language of a brighter aud a better 
world, 

‘The scene was not without its effect upon the 
lovers. A calm, holier feeling than had visited 
Wallace for years insensiply stole upon him. They 
sat long silent. At length Isabel said, 

“ How beautiful!—see yon gray, old hill with 
its silvery vesture of moonlight. How calm and 
holy seems every thing around—does it not remind 
you of that better state of being far away ?” and 
as she ceased, she looked up into his face, with a 
look which no pen can describe. 

There is something in such language from the 
lips of woman which melts the heart as if by magic. 
Wallace felt it. ‘The consciousness of the decep- 
tion he practised toward Isabel smote his heart in 
that moment, and he was almost tempted to betray 
all. But he forbore. He determined, however, to 
pursue his career no longer than until he had won 
her hand. 

“ Isabel,’ said he, after a silence of some mi- 
nutes, “why should we protract our happiness 
longer in a world like this? You once told me 
you loved me—the difficulties which then impeded 
our union are no more—will you, in one word, 
dear Isabel, be mine ?” 

The blood crimsoned the face of his companion 
to the brow as she turned her countenance up to 
his ; but there was no hesitation in her tone, as she 
placed her hand in his and answered, 

‘Henry !—how can you doubt it? I never 
would have married another, and I am yours, yours 
only. Will you ask more, dear Henry ?” 

The words, the manner, the deep love of Isabel, 
almost brought the tears into his eyes. 


how utterly unworthy of her he was. He resolved 


He felt | 


never more to touch a card—to furswear the | 
gaming-tabie—to devote himself wholly to his la- | 


borious profession. Would God! his determination 
had been kept. 


I will not enter into the causes which first in- 





For some days, even weeks, he won continually. 
His card seemed the one favored by fortune. He 
was in high spirits. 

But at once, amid his brilliant success, fortune 
One night he bet 
He tried again, and the same 


success ensued. He essayed once more, he urged 


| 
| all his skill, he even threw the coolness of despair 


The leaves were just beginning to turn, and | 


into his arm, but all was in vain, and when he left 
off playing at last he found himself not only beg- 
gered, but hundreds of dollars in debt. ‘The next day 
trusting to chance to be able to repay them before 
called for, the funds of his clients went to discharge 
the debt of honor which he had thus contracted. 
He was disappointed. ‘The time came, his utmost 
effort had been useless, exposure was before him, 
and in an evil hour he forged a check to a large 
amount upon a firm in New York. ‘That mo- 
ment was the crisis of his fate. Well may we 
imagine that as the German superstitions teach, his 
evil genius laughed in bitter joy, as he saw the 
pen trace the words that were yet to be his ruin. 

He now made the most gigantic exertions to 
obtain a sum sufficient to meet the note before it 
should fall due, and thus save himself from expo. 
sure, disgrace, and an infamous end. Had it been 
permitted to remain undetected till the day of pay- 
ment, he must have succeeded. But though he had 
put the bill in circulation where he thought there 
was no danger of its ever reaching the hand of the 
supposed drawer, it so happened, by one of those 
inscrutible decrees of Providence, that a month had 
not passed before it was offered to that wealthy 
firm, with a request to discount it if possible-— 
The forgery was at once detected; the bill was 
traced from hand to hand, and at last fixed upon 
Wallace. Every thing tended to deepen the sus- 
picion against him. An agent from New York 
was sent on to have him arrested, but by chance I 
heard of the circumstances in a letter from a cor- 
respondent who conjured me, if possible, to save 
Wallace by giving him timely warning. ‘The 
house, he wrote, were so enraged that they would 
accept no compensation, but had determined to 
prosecute the offender, whoever he might be, to the 
last verge of the law. 

I was in court when I received the letter. A 
case was then up in which Wallace was deeply 
interested, and which, if he gained, would return 
him far more than enough to discharge the bill.— 
Never had I seen him acquit himself to such ad- 
vantage. Every thing combined to make him 
display every talent he possessed. ‘The conscious- 


ness of the danger in which he stood nerved him 
to the most gigantic eflorts—the vastness of the 
case, the interest the public took in it, and the 
powerful array of talent to which he was opposed 
,—and the desire of bringing an increased reputa- 
tion as an orator tv his bride, (for he was to be 
married in a week,) fired every faculty, roused 
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every energy, and gave increased vehemence to the 
already celebrated eloquence of the young advocate. 
As he proceeded, his theme rising in importance, 
his words burst forth with startling power. Now 
his sarcasms cut to the quick—now his imagina- 
tion led captive the judgment—and now his iron 
syllogisms, close, consecutive, unanswerable, carried 
conviction to every mind. The judge smiled ap- 
provingly, the opposite counsel looked desponding, 
the jury nodded significantly as if their opinions 
were already formed. The spectacle gave him 
new fire; he closed in a torrent of indignant in- 
vective against those who had for years wronged 
his client. His triumph was complete. His repu- 
tation was made, 

It was just at this instant, and while Wallace 
was still excited by his late efforts, that I received 
the note. I was staggered. I looked at him and 
then at the terrible letter in my hand. What was 
to be done? There was no time to be lost. Had 
the discovery only been protracted a few days all 
might have been saved. But no! it could not be. 
The sword was uplifted—it was even now descend- 
ing. 
I hurried home. For a few minutes my brain 
absolutely reeled as I reviewed the terrible situation 
in which Wallace was placed. Arrest, a long impri- 
sonment, perhaps death was before him. I saw but 
one alternative, and that was escape, instant escape. 

I sat down, and hastily writing a note to Wallace 
couched in terms which I knew would not fail to 


- bring him to me, despatched it by a trusty messen- 


ger. I knew there would be the interval of an 
hour, at least, before he could be arrested. I 
adopted this course in preference to calling him 
personally from the court-house, in order that his 
agitation might not be seen in public. 

During the moments that elapsed before my 
messenger returned I sat revolving a thousand 
ways of yet saving my former friend; but I was 
compelled at length to discard them all as impossi- 
ble. It was while in this state of mind that a 
knock was heard at my door, and bidding the in- 
truder “come in,” Wallace himself, instead of my 
messenger, entered. 

* Well, D—-—, what can you want with me in 
such haste ?” was his salutation, “I ’m in a deuced 
hurry myself, for I’ve just won my case, as your 
know, and what between business, congratulations, 
and such things I can hardly spare a minute.” 

- I did not reply to his gay address, but rising and 

going to the door, I convinced myself that no lis- 
teners were nigh, when I closed and double locked 
it, not however until I had said a few words to my 
messenger who had followed close after Wallace, 
and whom I knew could be depended on. 

« What does all this mean?” said Wallace, a 
suspicion of the truth flashing across him at my 
conduct, “ what can you be at, D——7?” and he 
tricd to smile, * why are you so confounded silent 
and cautious ?” 

« Wallace, I have sent for you to save you, if 
possible,” said I, for the first time, breaking the 
silence on my part, “look there,” and I pushed the 
letter, announcing his danger, across the table to 





him. 


I never saw a man’s countenance change more 
rapidly than did that of Wallace during the perusal 
of the epistle. It first turned pale as death—then 
flushed with the deepest crimson, and finally settled 
into an ashy, corpse-like hue that was perfectly 
frightful. His lips were compressed like a vice, 
and his eyes gleamed with unnatural fire. His 
nostrils were distended widely. For some minutes, 
after finishing its perusal, he said not a word, but 
gazed, as if struck by a basilisk, upon the letter 
before him. For myself I could not speak. [ 
knew not what to say. At length the muscles of 
his mouth began to twitch convulsively. In an 
instant more the pent-up emotions of his agonised 
bosom burst forth in all their violence. 

« May the curse of heaven blast these wretches 
forever,” he fiercely exclaimed, “ for thus hunting 
down an unfortunate man! May they too know 
what poverty is—what the ruin of all their hopes 
—what the desolation of their happiness! Could 
they not have spared me, or at least given me the 
opportunity to retrieve my character. By G—.,” 
he ejaculated, starting to his feet, and dashing his 
clenched hand fiercely on the table, * it is too bad! 
at the very moment when I had won wherewithal 
to do them justice—in the very hour of my triumph 
to be thus foiled. Oh! if but another day had been 
granted to me,” he continued in a softened tone, 
“I might yet have saved all. Isabel would never 
have known—the world would never have sus- 
pected it. But it cannot be. I am ruined— 
ruined—oh! my God—and that too when all 
else seemed fair, and another week would -have 
made Isabel mine own,” and overcome by the in- 
tensity of his feelings, the strong man dropped his 
head upon his breast and burst into tears. 

It might have been five minutes before either of 
us spoke. I was awed by the spectable before me. 
Much as I condemned the conduct of Wallace I 
saw that he had already bitterly repented of the 
deed, and that a little twenty hours would have 
seen him doing justice to those he had wronged. 
He would have wiped the stain from his own name 
and saved himself for a long life of happiness.— 
He might, and he doubtless would have learnt to 
return wholly to the paths of virtue ; for what could 
not a gentle, ever-watchful wife like Isabel have 
done? But fate, inexorable fate, that stern dis- 
penser of good and ill, had willed it otherwise, and 
though hearts might break, and every thing grow 
dark for two young beings at least, what cared 
she? The fiat had been spoken—the decree had 
gone forth—the harvest was about to be reaped of 
tears, and agony, and—oh ! God—or BLoop. 

«“ Wallace,” said I, at length, approaching the 
apparently stupified man, for he seemed now to be 
perfectly unmanned, “ Wallace! rouse yourself for 
the crisis—believe me I commisserate with you—I 
would give all I am worth this had not happened, 
and perhaps even now it is not too late to avert 
the blow. ‘The matter as yet is known to but few. 
Let us look the danger boldly in the face. ‘These 
men are mercenary wretches, that is plain—they 
can be made to do any thing for money—as wise 
men, therefore, we must avail ourselves of their 
weakness. In a word—they can and must be 
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bought off. ‘The whole matter can then be hushed 
up—your reputation can then be saved, and— 

«“ The whole world, at least all who knew of it, 
think me a scoundrel,” bitterly interposed Wallace, 
sternly looking me in the face. 

« No—no,” I answered, although I felt that his 
keen sensibilities about honor would detect my 
sophistry at once, “*no—an act done like this 
cannot make you such—many a man has done the 
same to avert instant ruin,—and you,” said I, al- 
though my eye fell as I spoke, before the cold, 
bitter glance of his own, “ and you have only done 
the like—you never intended to defraud these men 
of their money.” 

The scornful smile upon the lips of my listener 
told how little he was affected by my arguments.— 
But I did not despair. I appealed to his love for 
Isabel, and bid him remember that for her sake 
the exposure must be avoided. I had now struck 
the right key. He listened—he wavered—his de- 
termination was given up. 

A hurried consultation now took place as to the 
best means, by which to effect our object. It was 
finally agreed that 1 should undertake the office | 
of mediator, and that in the meanwhile Wallace 
shonld remain -concealed. We were in the midst 
of a discussion respecting his place of retirement 
for the next day or two, when a low, double knock 
was heard at my door, and Wallace again turned 
deadly pale. My owrt heart beat quick—it was 
the signal from my servant, whom I had despatched 
as a messenger for Wallace, and whom I had sub- 
sequently ordered to keep a look-out below to pre- 
vent interruption. I rose and hurried to the door, 

“Mr. D——, they are coming—they are already 
at the front door,” said the youth, breathlessly ; but ! 
in a tone which, to my horror, reached the ears of | 
Wallace. 

« What?” said he, hastily advancing, “ what is it | 
you say? Who are coming ?” 

I frowned upon the servant, but he had gone | 
too far, and he muttered almost incoherently, « the 
officers, sir, that master told me to watch for.” 

There was a stern calmness in the manner of | 
Wallace as he turned toward me, with every muscle | 
of his countenance rigidly set, and said, 

* The die then is cast !” 

I did no: for a moment answer, but ordering my 
servant to retire to his own room and say nothing, 
I closed and double-locked the door again, and then 
turning to Wallace, replied, 

“There is always room for hope—you must 
wait here till I go down and endeavor to throw | 
these hounds off the track. Something may yet be 
done—at least I will do my best.” 

Years after I could not help remarking my in- 
fatuation in leaving Wallace alone at that moment, 
especially when I called to mind the unnatural 
calmness which he displayed in so frightful an 
emergency. Every hope was now blasted again 
by his new danger, and yet he uttered no complaint, | 
breathed no regret, displayed a more than stoical | 
composure. Alas! it was the calmness of despair. | 

“You are right,” said he, grasping my hand, 
“God bless you—had I always listened to a friend 
like you I should not be here.” 




















| envied Wallace. 
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I pressed his hand in return, and would have 
spoxen, but at that instant came a loud knock at 
the outer door below, and I hurried away to meet 
the officers of the law. 

“ With your leave, Mr. D——, we must search 
your house,” said the officer, “as we believe Mr. 
Wallace is here—I have a warrant against him—a 
sad business, but it must be enforced you know.” 

It were idle to recount my endeavors to divert 
them from their suspicions. I saw at once that 
our plans were all frustrated. Nothing was to be 
done but to allow the writ to be executed. Oh! I 
would have given all my little fortune if but five 
hours more had been allowed me. But regret was 
vain. My only hope was in a seeming acquiescence 
with the officer’s wishes, and I led the way through 
the house. 

‘We have looked into every place where it is 
possible to hide a man,” said one of the under-offi- 
cers, “p’rhaps the young lawyer may n’t be here 
after all.” 

«TI thought it hardly possible that Mr. Wallace, 
if here, would choose so public a hiding-place as 
your room, Mr. D——,” said his superior, “ and 
therefore I abstained from intruding upon your pri- 


- vacy, but in this stage you must pardon me if I 


search even it—it is the last room, if he is not 
there I will retire,” and advancing to the door he 
laid his hand upon the lock. 

The sensations of that moment eternity itself 
cannot erase from my mind. I saw that all was 
over. The hopes, the fear, the constant excitement 


| of the last quarter of an hour were now at an end, 


and the last plan to save my former friend, as if by 
some malignant fate, was now about to be frus- 
trated. I thought of the victim—of Isabel’s agony 
—of the blighted name of Wallace—of the world’s 


cold comments on his ruin, until my brain whirled 


wildly, and a sickening sensation came across me. 
But these emotions scarcely occupied an instant.— 
The hand of the officer was no sooner laid upon 
the lock than he declared the door was fastened 
from inside. He shook it violently. It still re- 
sisted. He turned to me with a look of mingled 
enquiry and regret; and there was an instant of 
silence. At that moment a dead fall as of a heavy 
body was heard inside the room. A dreadful sus- 
picion flashed lightning-like across me, and was 
answered back in the look of wild alarm on the 
countenance of the officer. We both rushed simul- 
taneously against the door with our whole weight. 
The fastenings gave way, and we reeled into the 
room. Oh! God !—what a sight met our eyes! 
There, not two feet from us, with his throat cut 
from ear to ear, and struggling in the agony of 
death, lay the once proud, respected, and but lately 
I knew now the secret of his 
calmness. A dark pool of blood was under his 
head. As we entered the room, his eyes opened 
quickly and as quickly closed; a convulsive twitch 
passed over his face, and with the instrument of his 
awful death still clenched in his right hand he lay 
before us, a ghastly corpse. 

My tale is done. But a word of Isabel, the 


broken-hearted Isabel, before I close. From the 
hour when she first heard of the terrible doom of 
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her lover—from the hour when she learned how 
fearful a fate had dogged his every footstep—from 
the hour when all her bright hopes, long delayed, 
and but lately suffered to indulge themselves, were 
broken—from that hour she drooped and died.— 
All that friendship, all that a father’s care could 


October, 1840. 








THE PARTING LOOK. 


do was naught. Despite his errors her heart was 
in her lover’s grave. She thought only of him— 
The world for her was now desolate. Hope was 
dead within her. And thus she died, even in the 
morning of her life. Alas! her early doom. 

D. 


THE PARTING LOOK. 


IT was a morn in summer time, 
And sweet from far-off trees, 

Like a fair young spirit wandering, 
Came by the gentle breeze. 

The flowers, bright summer’s fairy ones, 
Flung incense all around— 

And the blue river glided by 
As with a laughing sound. 


* 


All told of life, and hope, and love, 
All, Save our hearts, was gay ; 
Our hearts—that sickened when we heard 
Even children at their play! 
#& bird upon our window-sill 
Warbled its sweetest strain— 
We could not bear its joyous tones, 
And sent it forth again ! 


Fot she—herself a fairer flower, 
Than all that bloomed around,— 

Our laveliest and our dearest one, 
Whose voice was music’s sound,— 

Whose smile was like a ray of light 
Upon a rose of May, 

Whose winning words of tenderness, 
Had cheered our darkest day. 


With the soft cadence of her voice, 
Her words, that brought delight,— 

The beauty of her angel smile, 
Was passing from our sight. 

For ah, the bloom upon her cheek 
Was not the rose of May, 

But one whose very brightness proved 
The emblem of decay. 


We would have nursed her tenderly, 
With looks and words of love, 

Nor left her till she took her flight, 
For a better world above. 

But ah, too close the city’s breath, 
Too bright its heated glare, 

For the meek blossom in eur midst, 
Who pined for purer air. 


Philadelphia, 1840. 








And we—how hard it was to bear 
The sufferings of our fate,— 

We might not leave our humble home, 
To watch her failing state. 

For toil was ours, from morn till right, 
E’en for our loved one’s sake, 

For her few fleeting hours of life 
A gentler lot to make. 


At length the parting hour had come, 
And oh, the bitter woe, 

As one by one, we ctasped her form 
For the last time below. 

A crimson glow was on her cheek, 
But calm her earnest eyes, 

For not a tear obscured the light 
They borrowed from the skies. 


For each a soothing word she had, 
A sister’s smile of love, 
The hope of meeting all again 
In the bright world above. 
She gained the door—but slowly turned, 
As with a spirit’s gaze 
Shining within her memory 
The home of earthly days. 


On each pale face, with yearning love, 
She fixed her parting look,— 

On all the flowers she used to tend,— 
On each familiar book. 

Then silently she sought again, 
Her mother’s guiding hand, 

And so they parted from our sight 
Those dearest of our band! 


When next we saw that lovely face 
Those eyes were closed in death— 
Though still the smiling lips appeared 
Parting with gentle breath ! 

But wherefore dwell upon the scene ? 
She loved us to the last— 

And waits us in her bower of bliss 


When life with us is past ! E. H. E. 
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TRAITS AND TRIFLES FROM EVERY DAY LIFE. 


No. 


2. 


THE MALE FLIRT. 


BY HENRY B, HIRST. 


Harry CaRr.eton was a flirt—that most egotis- 
tical of earth’s creatures, a male coquette. 

Flirting, whether in man or woman, is contemp- 
tible, but in man doubly so—I have no patience 
with flirts. A man in this situation must necessa- 
tily be a cox-comb, and ten to one is an egregious 
puppy. But not so Harry Carleton. He was a 
man of acknowledged and brilliant talents, but 
rather vain of his achievements among the ladies. 
This was his only weak point. 

I first met Carleton at a soiree, given by one of 
the reigning belles of fashion, Miss Pierpont, and 
though I could then trace in his language and 
manners a kind of affectation, that in sooth was 
scarcely disagreeable, I felt on the instant a warm 
and decided friendship for him. How it was I 
know not, but the same feeling seemed to have 
arisen with him for myself, for we afterwards be- 
came warm and devoted friends. At that time he 
was assiduous in his attentions to an interesting 
and beautiful creature, around whose slight and 
delicate form nature had lavished every thing that 
could form perfection. She was the cynosure of 
all eyes. The observed of all observers. 

I stood apart from the crowd grouped about her, 
gazing on her, with emotions I can scarcely de- 
scribe. She was seated at a harp, and her rich, 
bird-like voice floating in unison with the thrilling 
notes struck by a master hand; for the instrument 
swelled through the lofty apartment with a sweet- 
hess and intensity of harmony, the famed bulbul 
might have envied, 
her, and at every word he would breath into her 





| 


Carleton was bending over | 


ear, I could perceive @ bright answering smile of , 


gratification irradiate her exquisite countenance. I 
could have loved her—but my heart was devoted 
‘0 another one equally as enchanting as was Miss 
Clairville—-one that had charmed me in my youth- 


ful hours, and whose smile was the day dream of 


my existence. But I digress. 


I thought thev were long friends, not so—it was 


school and clsss-mates at ( 


| 
| 


their first meeting. ‘The warmth of Carleton’s at- 
tentions, and her evidently unconcealed delight at 
receiving them deceived me. I stood, still admiring, 
my whole thoughts wrapt up in the beautiful object 
before me, when a familiar voice interrupted my 
reverie, calling me back from the elysian of my 
imagination to the thoughts of every day things 
and every day life. 

«She is very beautiful, Mr. H. is she not? but 
why ask. I see you are taken captive, I have 
been watching you for half an hour at least, and 
such an expression of delight as illuminated those 
cynical features I never yet met with, of course 
you think her an Angel ?” 

I turned and beheld the giddy and fascinating 
Miss Danvers. 

“She is indeed lovely,” said I, with a sigh, for 
I thought of her counterpart in my own much 
loved 

« What, caught at last, prenez garde Chevalier. 
She is an arch coquette.” 

** With such a look of innocence, impossible. 

* But too true, she is fonder of flirting than life, 
see she has already netted our Idonis Carleton, but 





'it is a fair match, for he is the greatest flirt that 


ever breathed.” 

* I can scarcely credit it, Miss Emily.” 

Well, well, nous verons, and away she flew to 
the other side of the room, and in a few seconds 
was engaged in an animating conversation with the 
fair object of my solicitude and Carleton. 

I rose from my seat to follow her, when I was 
again addressed, and by a stranger. 

«Mr. H » I believe ?” 

« That is my name, sir.” 

*“ You seem to have forgotten me, we were old 
ig s, do you remem- 








ber me now ?” 
“Ts it Danforth ?” 
“« Yes—it is.” 
He was an old friend, one I had not seen for 
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years, and time had done so much to improve him 
that in the tall, and graceful man, it was impossible 
to recall the quondam associate of my early hours. 

“ You were going to Miss Clairville, I believe ?” 
he continued, “ do not let me detain you.” 

« It is of no consequence, do you know her?” 

“ I do.” 

« Pray, satisty my curiosity, who is she ?” 

« She is a native of South Carolina, and niece to 
our Millionaire, the Clairville, with whom she is 
now on a visit, she is a splendid fortune, at least a 
cool plum in present possession, beside immense 
expectations—expectations that are in fact realities. 
She has lovers like the leaves of the forest in quan- 
tity as you may suppose, but she knows her men 
—and keeps them as a punishment for their pre- 
sumption, floating round her like the poor moths, 
fascinated with the blaze of a candle. They drop 
off one by one with their wings singed.” 

«¢ I heard of this before, but doubted.” 

«°T is all truth, but excuse me, H——. Miss 
Danvers is beckoning me to her,” and he left me. 

I already began to feel an interest in the fair 
Carolinian, and wished her well over the conflict 
with Carleton. I feared for her, for in spite of the 
accumulated testimony I heard I could not believe 
her a heartless coquette. Her every look was un- 
affected innocence. 

I was introduced to Carleton. 

In the course of the evening I found myself in 
conversation with Miss Clairville. “She was all 
my fancy painted her,” and as she before charmed 
me with her beauty, the sprightliness, wit and ele 
gance of her conversational powers, now perfectly 
overpowered me. 

Time wore on. I became a frequent visitor at 
the house of Clairville; the friend of her uncle and 
quite a cavalier servente to the fair Louisa. Carle- 
ton was constantly there, too constantly, for I felt 
he had lost the stake; he was at last in love deeply, 
I feared irrecoverably—Louisa had tamed the flirt. 

I watched her closely for my fervent friendship 
for Carleton, and the deep interest I felt in Louisa 
were in equal balance. I could not perceive any 
decided mark of affection on her part toward him; 
yet she always greeted him with a smile, and list- 


ened with deep attention to his remarks, but still | 


there seemed to me a kind of coldness and reserve 
on her part toward Carleton, of which he was 
evidently in ignorance, that I could not understand, 
That she was aware of his character as a flirt I 
had no doubt, but in this instance woman’s wit 
should have told her he was sincere in his atten- 
tions. I was at a loss and determined on a stricter 
scrutiny. 

Some weeks elapsed—and Miss Clairville de- 
clared her intention of returning home in a few 
days. I called on her the evening but one before 
her departure. Carleton was there. Mr, Clairville 
challenged me to a game of chess in the adjoining 
apartment, and I was reluctantly compelled to ac- 
cede. 

Carleton was alone with Louisa; but through the 
folding doors I could command an entire view of 
the apartment. ‘They were seated by the window, 
and engaged in earnest colloquy; I could hear 
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every word they said. I felt the difficulty of my 
situation and rose to close the doors, but Mr. 
Clairville motioned me to my seat. I reluctantly 
obeyed. 

Mr. Clairville was deeply engaged in the game, 
and being likewise subject to the infirmity of deaf. 
ness I did not fear his attention. 

Louisa sat in the shade.of the curtain, while the 
| bright rays of the full moon fell directly upon the 
face of my friend, illuminating his fitie manly coun. 
tenance almost into an expression of super-human 
beauty. 

“You leave us then, Louisa, so soon, perhaps it 
may be for ever,” said Carleton, with a sigh. 

« Not so,” rejoined she, “ I shall probably return 
' to the north next spring, to re-visit my uncle, who 
'is much attached to me. It will scarcely be a 
| year’s absence.” 

« A year, an eternity to me, Miss Clairville, for 
your presence is the elysium of my existence—nay, 
hear me,” continued he, in a tone of entreaty, as 
she partially rose from her seat—“ FE love you. 
From the moment I first met you, I did so. You 
awakened a new existence to me, and in the en. 
|joyment of your soeiety I have forgotten every 
thing. I feel that I am presumptuous, but feel also 
that I cannot exist seperated from you, and now 
leaving me as you are, perhaps for ever, I cannot 
restrain my feelings. May I hope, Louisa, dear 
Louisa, that you will be mine ?” 

I listened with breathless attention for Louisa’s 
answer. It came, and the words fell upon my soul 
like molten lead. 

“ IT am highly sensible, Mr. Carleton, of the high 
compliment that you have paid me; highly sensible, 
and 1 will not even doubt your attachment, but it 
may not be I never can be yours. Nay, listen to 
me, sir, I might have loved you, but for some 
words that fell from your lips on the occasion of 
the soiree at Miss Pierpont’s. I was returning to 
_the parlor from the dressing-room when I heard 
/my name mentioned, and by you. You boasted I 
should be your next conquest, that the conquest of 
a coquette like myself, would be unfading laurels to 
ornament your brow. Go, sir—you have not suc- 
ceeded—farewell.”’ 
| Nay, Louisa—Miss Clairville I mean, listen to 
me, but for a moment, listen to me—I do not pre- 
| tend to deny my words—but I had not then known 

you, and since have repented in sorrow and with 
| self-abasement of mind my boast. You were a 
| stranger to me, spoken of as a cold and heartless 
coquette; I was challenged by some giddy com- 
panions to the feat of overpowering you, and ina 
moment of bitter folly, long since repented I under- 
took the trial. I felt soon, very soon, injustice, 
nay, foul wrong had been done you—became sen- 
sible of your many virtues, and felt I loved you; 
loved you with a love of which you cannot dream 
the intensity—it was, is the warmth, the expres- 
sion, the devotion of a soul, loving for the first and 
only time. Retract, for heaven’s sake, retract your 
| fatal sentence, give me but hope, a straw to cling (0, 
| and I will prove to you my devotion, will endeavor 
to deserve you, give me any time, however distait, 
| task me in any way—only do not reject me.” 
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« It cannot be,” said Louisa, “ it may never be. 
Had those words never reached my ears, I might 
have loved you, but once heard they are never to 
be forgotten. Go, sir, you have my good wishes, 
my esteem—but I repeat it, I can never be yours.” | 
Carleton was in tears, ‘Terrible indeed was the 
retribution. 

« If it must be so—if there—is—no hope—fare- | 
well for ever—God bless you, Louisa, God bless 
you; and make you happy as you have rendered 
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she attempted to reach the deck, but overcome by 
the horrors of the moment, fainted and was forgot- 
ten. No! Carleton could not forget her. He was 
the last man to leave the vessel—he watched anx- 
iously for Louisa, but no Louisa was to be seen. 
The flames had then reached the after cabin—she 
might be there. ‘Thought was action. He dashed 
instantly through the fire and smoke to the com- 
panion way, rushed into the cabin, and at his first 
step discovered the senseless form of his Louisa. 


me miserable.” He rushed from the apartment.— , To snatch a blanket from one of the berths, en- 
Miss Clairville, withont comment, save a passing | velope within its folds her fragile, but still inanimate 
word, re.ired to her chamber. | form, and bear her on deck, there to be met by the 

As soon as the game was finished, I hastened wild devastation of the flames, which had already 
after Carleton—he had been there half an hour , reached the spot, curling like fiends at play along 
before, his valet informed me, almost frantic, and , the seams, and more inflammable portion of the 
taking his pocket-book from his desk, had left in the | deck, was the work of an instant, the next saw 


ard | 


greatest agitation. 

Miss Clairville left Philadelphia, with the inten- 
tion of remaining a day or two in Baltimore on her | 
way home. 

On the evening ensuing Louisa’s departure, her 
uncle, Mr. Clairville, was taken suddenly and se- 
riously ill, and the first mail bore a letter of re-call 
to his niece. Carleton was gone, none knew 
whither. 

Louisa immediately returned to Philadelphia in 
the ill-fated steamboat William Penn. 





Henry Carleton, by some strange accident, or as 
I believe by an ordination of Divine Providence, | 
took passage in the same craft at New Castle for | 
the city. His eye fell upon Louis on his entering | 
the boat, but she saw him not, or was not even 
aware of his presence. During the passage he 
kept himself secluded from observation. 

A few miles below Philadelphia the William 
Penn was discovered to be in flames. All know the 
circumstances attending the ill-fated catastrophe.— 
Miss Clairville was in the Jady’s cabin, and when 
the ery of fire, and the consequent confusion at- 
tending so awful a scene, burst in reality upon her, 


Philadelphia, September 24th, 1840. 


him buffeting the waves, bearing her toward the 
shore. They were taken up bya boat. On reaching 
the wharf he placed her in a carriage, leaped in an- 
other, followed until he saw her safe in her uncle’s 
house, and then dashed rapidly away to his lodg- 
ings, determined to crush from his bosom even the 
slightest glimpse of hope, and never to see Louisa 
more. 

This he afterward teld me. 

Louisa knew her preserver, and was overcome 
by his self-devotion in her behalf—she told me all 
she knew of the particulars of her escape, of her 
being forgotten, and of finding herself in the arins 
of Carleton in the waves, and said, “she could 
never express her gratitude to Henry.” By her per- 
mission I conducted Carleton to her. Mr. Clair- 
ville overpowered him with thanks for his manly 
and devoted behavior, But the sweet smile on the 
face of Louisa, he would not have exchanged for 


_ the wealth of Peru. 


But a few weeks—and I stood before the altar 
of Bedell’s Church on the occasion of a bridal.— 
Who the parties were, gentle reader, I leave you 


' to guess, 


THE SKYLARK. 


BY J. L. FORTESCUE. 


Wuen morning's radiance gilds the east, 
And robes the dewy fields in light ; 
The lark outspreads his shining wings, 
And gaily takes his heav’nward flight. 
His parting song he hymns to earth, 
As merrily he mounts on high, 
To bathe his wings in ether’s glow, 
And roam through fields of azure sky. 
Bird of the sky! who does not love 
To see thee plume thy feath'ry breast ? 
And hear thee chaunt thy roundelay, 
When soaring from thy place of rest ? 
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The cotter points to thee with joy, 
As from his home, at dawn of day, 
He sees thee sporting high in air, 
To welcome Phebus on his way. 
The ploughboy trudging through the fields, 
Hears thy sweet note, yet sees thee not; 
In wonder looks—above—around! 
Searches each hedge, scans ev'ry spot. 
Yet vain his search, for thou art far 
Above the ken of mortal eye; 
Thy song will soon be lost to earth, 
’T is meet for heav’ns own minstrelsy! 
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BY A. L. 


Lorp Byron and Thomas Moore, have extolled 
the scenery of Italy and Greece, till every village 
bas blue, and library lounger has learnt to prate of 
« Egean waves,” and * Adriatic gondoliers.” I 
believe that their descriptions are as credible as 
they are delightful; but neither Byron nor Moore 
had visited the West Indies, or the beauties of the 
tropics would at least have shared their eulogiums, 
They never saw the sun setting on tne blue hills 
of Jamaica—they never beheld its meridian glories 
sleeping on the waveless surface of the Carribean 
Sea—they never heard the mellowed and sleepy 
sound of the coach shell swell out in the evening 
air—or the wild choral song of the pearl fishers 
and manati-men ; and though 





‘*T ply but vainly on a broken string,” 


I have, in this respect, the advantage of them; I 
have seen and heard both. Of all the beautiful 
scenery of the West Indies, that of the gulf of 
Dulce, on the Spanish main, is the most beautiful. 
My little schooner has floated there, with idle sails 


flapping in the undulating swell of the current, | vocations, however, were in vain. 


when the waters around me were as blue and 
translucent as the skies that hung over them, and 
the vessel seemed like a sunny cloud sleeping in 
middle air. 
ed mountains, were still towering in the sunshine 
—but a soft, gray evening shadow had gathered 
over their sides, and the rich and varied colors of 
the foliage were only distinguishable when a divi- 
sion of the hills suffered the descending radiance to 
fall on the lower heights. 

On the centre of the gulf, however, the mellow 
evening light reposed without a shadow, save what 


The purple summits of the high wood. | 








THE LOG BOOK, 


OR SOME PASSAGES OF A SAILOR’S LIFE, 


PICKERING. 


“He had travelled far, and had been wont 
To sit for hours at night on the river’s bank, 
Filling his listener’s ears with wonders of the deep.” 


THE SHARK. 


But ah!—a shark bit through his waist, 
His life-blood dyed the main. 


Old Ballad. 


was caught at intervals from the ocean bircs, or 
was reflected from fishing vessels. The waters 
were “glassed in light.” Various windmills and 
wigwams belonging to sugar and indigo plantations, 
relieved, with their white walls and rising smoke, 
the quiet and sombre monotony with which sun. 
down had invested the dark wooded shores; and 
glimpses of gipsy fires were, in many places, seen 
flickering through the bush as the evening deep- 
ened, It was in this place that the « Mayflower” 
was overtaken, in a voyage to a small settlemen! 
at the bottom of the gulf, by one of those breath- 
less calms that are common in the last month of 
the dry season. I had three Spanish passengers 01 
boaid, who had made extensive purchases of Britisl 
goods at Bellese, and had engaged mules to mee! 
them at this retired village, in order to evade the 
harbour dues of Omoa. As the current was rather 
strong, I considered it expedient to drop anchor— 
much to the distress and annoyance of the Span- 
iards, who had calculated on being landed that day, 
and had exhausted their lungs in whistling for 
winds, ever since the calm had set in. Their in- 
Night darkened 
around us, and the schooner floated like a log. 
The sailors skulked, and leant idly over the bul- 
warks; one of the Spaniards took up his guitar and 
played, while the other two stretched themselves 
out as if for sleep, and I reclined upon the com- 
panion in deep meditation. What was I dreaming 
of in these far foreign lands—-in that lonely ship— 
surrounded by high dark hills? It was of a distant 
fireside—ard the happy hours when, with all the 
sanguine confidence of boyhcod, I threw my arms 
around the neck of my widowed parent, and cried 
—*‘ Mother, I will be a sailor, and make a fortune 
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r you!” Then I thought of her melancholy— 
pat truthful foreboding, in the words of the proverb, | 
that “the steed would be gone ere the grass was 
grown ;” and I laughed in bitterness of heart over 
all my wild hopes and childish calculations, From 
this abstracted mood, I was aroused by one of | 
the sailors, a Norwegian, of the name of Ander- 
sen, the only white man, besides myself, in the 
vessel, who sauntered up to the companion, and 
seated himself on one of the Spaniards’ jatakees, (a 
kind of box, made of plaited bark, diced in various 
colors,) at my feet. This man reminded me of 
some of those wild and gipsy looking figures that 
darken the foreground of old Flemish pictures. He 
was full six feet high, with large brawny limbs, and 
a set of features that, besides the determined pucker 
of a tobacco chewer, were as bronzed and weather- 
worn as those of Belzoni’s mummy. He was a 
true and genuine sailor, with all the reckless hardi- | 
hood and superstition of his kind,—a ghost scer in | 
the most ample sense of the world, and a sort of | 
walking repository of most of the legends with | 
which the invisible world is connected. He had | 
intrigued with two or three mermaids; and had | 
been one of a party which had landed on the back 
of a Kraken, like Sinbad of yore, mistaking the sea 
monster for a desertfsland. Many and wild were 
the legends which he has related to me, of the 
northern seas; and they almost borrowed a tone of 
probability, from the earnest and implicit belief he 
himself gave them, and the nervous language in 
which they were told. He was the oracle of the 
black people, who have a constitutional tendency 
toward romance and mystery. ‘Their strong pas- 
sions and confined intellect assort better with the 
ideal world than the real one, and thus it is that | 
the slave thinks less of his unrestrained liberty, 
than those who have taken the thankless trouble 
of thinking for him. After having seated himself 
quietly beside me, a brief dialogue, something like 
the following, passed between us :— 

“ Skipper—I was dreaming last night.” 

“ Were you?” 

“Yes,—(scratching his head)—and a queer 
dream it was.” 

“ Aye 7” 

« Aye—and I know as how ill luck will come 
after it, ’°t was all about sharks!” 

“ Out with it-—-I see that ’s what you want.” 

“No I don’t; but shiver me if there ben’t a 
shark beating about the bows now, and what d’ ye 
think of that ?” 

“Nothing; are you afraid °t will swallow the 
ship 2” 

“ No, I arn’t—but I think ’t will swallow some 





one on board of her; you may laugh, Skipper, but | 


it’s fate to some one among us—lI never saw it 
miss—let a man be dying, or doomed, on these 
seas, and a shark follows in the wake of the ship— 
as sure as the grave—to receive him when he is 
thrown overboard. Tio be sure it’s all one—as 
well feed sharks as land crabs—as well lie in a 
shark’s belly, as in a doctor’s rum puncheon ; but I 
do n’t just like the idea of being crushed to hashed 
meat between the grinders of those sea devils.— 





It’s silly, Skipper, but I should like to lie down at 


last, under some green tree or other—where the 


sun might sometimes shine upon my grave.” 

I rose and went forward—the sea was like 
molten lead, and rippled along the hull of the 
schooner with a quiet and trickling sound; while 
the sails, which had shone so vividly during the 


| day, had assumed the color of night, and flapped 


supinely against the masts and cordage, like funeral 
palls. ‘There is nothing so imposing, and withal, 
so soothing, as night on the ocean. In that wide 
solitude, every object assumes a shadowy and spec- 
tral character, and impresses the sailor with a feel- 
ing of awe, that is seldom otherwise excited. All 
the objects on the shores were indistinct, except the 
fireflies, with their topaz colored lights, that were 
travelling across the gulf, like those floating lamps 
which the Hindoo girls launch into the Ganges to 
discover the fate of their affections. J looked over 
the bulwarks, and as Andersen had told me, there 
was the watchful monster winding lazily backward 
and forward like a long meteor, sometimes rising 
till its nose disturbed the surface, and a gushing 
sound, like a deep breath rose, through the breaker, 
at others resting motionless on the water as if list- 
ening to the sound of our voices, and thirsting for 
our blood. As we were watching the motions of 
the monster—Prince, the cook, a little, lively negro, 
suggested the possibility of destroying it. Andersen 
uttered an incredulous “ humph,” and I laughed 
outright, and asked Prince if he meant to engage 
him in single combat with his bush knife, as the 
old Jamaica negro did the famous Port Royal Tom. 
Prince laughed, and shook his head—* No. no, 
Skipper, me give um a hot bellyful—make a brick 
not in de stove and give um for nvam’”—(eat.)—I 
consented, and Prince forthwith commenced his cu- 
linary operations, They were simply to heat a 
firebrick im»the stove—wrap it hastily up in some 
old, greasy cloths, as a sort of disguise, and then 
to heave it overboard. This was the work of a 
few minutes, and the effect was triumphant. The 
monsier followed its hissing prey—we saw it dart 
after the brick like a flash of lightning, and gorge 
it instantly, Prince whooped and laughed with ex- 
ultation, and hurrying up to the swly Spaniards, 
who took no sort of interest in the circumstances, 
congratulated them with a kind of sarcastic raillery 
on the prospect of “fresh fish for supper.” The 
shark rose to the surface almost immediately, and 
his uneasy movements soon betrayed the success of 
our manceuvre. His agonies became terrible. The 
water appeared as if disturbed by a violent squall, 
and the spray was driven over the taftrail, where 
we were standing—while the gleaming body of the 
fish repeatedly burst through the dark waves, as if 
writhing with fierce and terrible convulsions. Some- 
times also, we thought we heard a shrill, bellowing 
cry, as if indicative of anguish and rage, rising 
through the gurgling of the waters. His fury, 
however, was soon exhausted. In a short time the 
sounds broke away into distance, and the agitation 
of the sea subsided. ‘The shark had given himself 
up to the tides, as if unable to struggle against the 
approach of death, and they were carryirg his swol- 
len body unresistingly to the beach. 

A breeze soon after set in, and we at length 
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weighed anchor. I took the helm, and the 
schooner began to make her way slowly up the 


gulf. The Spaniards, restored to good humor by | 


the prospect of debarking, suffered the sympathetic 
whine, which Prince frequently addressed to them, 
with * no fresh fish, Massa,” to pass unresented.— 
Andersen, however, was evidently disappointed that 


his prediction was likely to remain unverified; and | 


as he reclined sulkily upon the spare-mast, at a 
little distance, I could not avoid recurring to the 
subject, in order to tease him a little, and therefore 
asked him, gravely, which of the hands the shark 
had its eye upon? He answered, in a subdued 
tone—* Belay—belay, Skipper, when you have 
sailed the high seas as long as I have, you will 
give those saws more credit; many a likely lad 
have I seen take to his hammock, with parched 
lips and burning temples, never to leap down from 





LINES. 


Hush !—The gold and silver vessels tempted my 
eye—and I never knelt at the altar without wish. 
ing to tear them down. The devil assisted me, 
, and I did it—Madre de Dios !”*—such commotion 
as it made in the town; the people seemed to have 
made a vow to talk of nothing else, and the Padres 
yelled as if it were dooms-day. The poor blacks 
yelled too, but my name was never mingled with 
their confessions ;—my punishment is far off. The 
gold cups and candlesticks are buried under ten 
fathom water, among the rocks of an old fishing 
station. I know the place well. Assist me in 
raising them to-night, and I will share them with 
you, and we will both take the first chance of 
going to Honduras !’ 

«I consented at once—for the devil is ever 
ready to take advantage of man’s necessities—and 
'we went down to the beach immediately, where 





it in life—who was hale and hearty, and as full of | Jose unfastened his doree, and we put off for the 


fun as one of Mother Carey’s chicks, before the 
shark appeared in our lee-way. Skipper—I know 
a story of a shark—a fearful, bloody story—and 
one that haunts my memory night and day— 
dreaming or waking. When I was at Campeachy, 
I formed a sort of pot friendship with a pearl fisher, 
who had served under Mina in the expedition to 
New Orleans, and cou!d tell long stories of burn- 
ings and bush-fighting, and things that I had never 
heard of before; and I used to sit in his wigwam 
all night, and swill rum grog while he went over 
his campaigns and his wanderings. He was a 
funny fellow—and knew how to keep the joke 
fresh; and I liked his grog, and was compelled to 
like his company, for the yellow fever had broke 
out in our ship, and I was thrown upon my shifts 
till she came off her quarantine, so that I was con- 
tented to sling my hammock in the_pearl-diver’s 
hat as long as he would allow me. One night I 
was drunk—perhaps he had made me so for parti- 
cular ends—but if he did, he was punished for it. 
It was very dark and squally, and we were sitting 


alone in the but, over the sleepy light of a man. | 
After looking at me for some time 
with a serious and steadfast eye, Jose said, * Ander- | 


grove fire. 


sen, I will put my life into your hands; I have need 


of a friend to advise with, and I think you will not 3 


betray me. You may have heard, for rumor is 
loud-lipped, that the Cathedral of Nuestra Sepora 
was plundered about two years ago, and that two 


black men, who were implicated in the sacrilege, | 


There was another 
They died like men 


suffered publicly on the wheel. 
man who evaded detection. 


fishing station. 


The sea was high, and we had 
enough to do to manage our slight craft. Jose’s 
| experienced eye was not long in discovering the 
repository of his treasure, though the night was so 
dark, and the drift was so strong, that we could 
scarcely see beyond the bows, excepting when a 


_ streamer flashed through the clouds, and showed 


the heavy black waves mounting round about us.— 
‘It’s a plaguy bad night, messmate,’ said I. Jose 
turned—the lightning glared over his face—it was 
pale as death. ‘*To-night or never,’ he replied, 
‘wear up the doree while I strip. He did not lose 
an instant in preparation, aud after repeating his 
caution to wear up the craft, and keep near the 
place, he crossed himself, and dropped heavily, but 
quietly, into the water. I thought I heard a ery 
as he descended, and my anxiety began to take the 
shape of fear. Jose had scarcely dived a fathom 
when he rose again to the surface—apparently 
senseless and inanimate, I thought he had stun. 
ned himself against the rocks. I called to him, 
but he retarned me no answer. I called again, 
and louder, and still no reply. Cold with fear, I 
paddled toward the place where the lightning had 
shown me his floating body. One arm was lying 
listlessly upon the waves. I seized hold of it hastily 
—and dragged him into the boat. As I did so, 
blood—warm blood—spouted over my breast and 
knees :—a streamer flashed across the firmament: 
—lI uttered a yell of horror, and let my load drop 
heavily at my feet. It was a headless trunk !— 
The jaws of a shark had anticipated man’s justice : 
—The punishment of the ill-fated and guilty Jose 


of honor, with the secret in their hearts, and yet he had only been protracted—not repealed !” 


lives, unknown and unsuspected. J am that man! | 


* Mother of God. 
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Hear 'st thou yon merry bell that rings ?7— 
That look was kind !—Hear ’st thou the strain 
Of happy birds? Their music brings 
A hope! ah, thou canst not refrain 


From tenderness !—nay, do not gricve ; 
There—lay thy head upon my heart,— 
Guile cannot of its power bereare 
True love ;—no more, no more we'll part. 
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A RHAPSODY. 


THE AUTUMN MONOLOGUE 


ARE not the seasons of the year more beautiful 
with us, than in other climates of the globe? But 
is not AUTUMN most beautiful? With its gorgeous 
forests and its luscious fruits—with its woodland 
music and its skies of Italy—with its crimson 
mornings and its varied sunsets—with its nights of 
glory and its days of cloudless beauty—oh! what 
is like autumn, the monarch of the year? 

What is more beautiful than the opening of 
sprinc? The bleak, blustering winds of March 
have scarcely died away, and the snows are just 
melted from the hollows, and in the valleys, when 
the warm rains of April come on, turning the roads 
into quagmires, but sprinkling the brown hill-sides 
all over with a most delicious verdure. The sky 
too is fretful and peevish full oft’—but then again 
how freshly bright, when the sun, which has only 
stolen out at intervals during the long winter 
months, bursts forth after the storm subsides, 
like the effulgent armor of a God, glistening upon 
every rain-drop in the grass,—gilding stream, and 
mount, and forest with his dazzling rays, and 
covering the whole earth as with the glory of the 
Highest. And then perchance on the next morn- 
ing the wind will come out whistling from the keen 
north-west, and before noon the light feathery snow 
flakes will float down from the sky, the last tokens 
of departing winter—and even as they touch the 
ground melt on the humid soil. As evening draws 
on the dark, purple, battlemented clouds, mottled 
all over the wide face of heaven will slowly lift 
from the west, and for one moment, ere he sinks 
to rest, the sun will stream forth over the land- 
scape, flinging a halo of effulgence over earth, 
and painting the western firmament with a thou- 
sand glorious dyes. Ever changing, ever va- 
ried April !—fickle, inconstant April,—yet how 
surpassingly beautiful! And then there is May, 
leading on the velvet footed hours, with its bright 
sunshine, its lute-like wind, its refreshing perfumes, 
its forests putting on their verdure, its streams sing- 
ing like a young girl in very gladness, and its thou- 
sand beautiful things, such as no pen can describe, 


and which can only be equalled in that far off, 


country where the sun shines forever, and the ver- 
dure never fades from beside the rivers of light, 
encircling the throne of God. And how silently 
June—our June,—and not an English one, for 
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| there the seasons are far ahead of ours, comes 
| stealing on, breathing its odor of flowers, like a 
_balm upon our souls. And all through the long, 
| long hours the birds are returning to us from the 
glowing south, singing their old, accustomed lays 
beneath our window. 


‘They come from the shores of the green old Nile, 
From the land where the roses of Sharon smile, 
From the palms that wave through the Indian sky, 
From the myrtle of glowing Araby.” 


And not a morning passes without our hearts 
leaping at the merry tones we have heard so oft’ 
before, as we welcome back some new songster to 
his ancient grove. Ah! these are delicious hours. 
There is a freshness in every thing around. It is 
the season of love. We can linger for hours in 
companionship with some dear being, and know 
not the passing of time, unless it is as sweetest 
dream of happy slumber. We can take her hand 
in our own and wander forth into the fields, wi 
the flowers smiling before us at every step, the 
low-voiced rivulet leaping like a boy at play, the 
woods rustling pleasantly as the wind tosses their 
verdure aloft, and the birds hopping across our 
path, or shooting past upon the wing, and all the 
while carolling a thousand songs, until the very sky 
seems liquid with their music,—aye! and we can 
do all this and never think that we are in this sor- 
rowing world, so bright, and beautiful, and unlike 
daily, common life, is every thing around us. 


‘‘Oh! the merry May hath pleasant hours, 
And dreamily they glide, 
As if they floated like the leaves 
Upon a silver tide— 
The trees are full of crimson buds, 
And the woods are full of birds, 
And the waters flow to music 
Like a tune with pleasant words.” 


And then for summer with its golden harvests, 
and its stilly heats! Is there not beauty there ?— 
| Ay! beauty as of Arcadia, or Tempe, or Calypso’s 
isle. ‘There is the cool breath of morning, and the 
hushed sultriness of noon-day, and the deep quietude 
of evening—and with all these, is not summer redo- 
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lent with beauty? How through the long, sultry 
afiernoon, when not a breath ruffles the glassy 


wave, we love to lie upon the borders of some | 


quiet lake, beneath an overhanging tree, dreaming 


of poetry, and listlessly watching the passing of | 
Not a sound is heard except | 


the voiceless hours, 
the lazy rustle of a leaf, or the sough of sume 
stone thrown idly into the wave. But as evening 
comes on there wakes around us untold music.— 
‘The hum of insects, and the gentle ripple of waters 
come to our ears distinctly, with a clear, silvery 
sound, like a far-off vesper bell. ‘The lowing of 


the cattle; the twittering of birds in the hedges; the 


whispering music of the evening wind, and by and 
bye the choral anthem of the stars swell out, until 
the soul is wafted from earth, and apt into elysium. 

But summer has sublimity as well as beauty.— 
Often in the deep hush of the sultry noonday there 
will gather a little speck on the horizon, which 


gradually extending to the zenith, soon blackens | 
the whole firmament with sulpherous clouds. As | 


ithe ominous masses of vapor come rolling up the 
sky, a deep, mysterious darkness gradually covers 
the face of nature. The giant trees stand motion- 
less in the twilight, not a leaf stirring on the awful 
silence. Every thing looks sombre and ominous. 
From time to time a jow, rumbling sound is heard 
as of a far-off sea, and then again all relapses into 
the stillness of the grave. Suddenly a roar is 
heard in the forest; it rolls nearer and nearer; the 
boughs of the old trees toss in agony; the wind 
rushes by groaning, whistling, shrieking, and clcuds 
of dust, eddying aloft, are whirled far away in the 
embraces of the hurricane, until the whole firma- 
ment is covered with a lurid hue, as though the 
earth was on fire beneath, and the great day of 
judgment had cotne. It ceases and all is still once 
more. ‘Then a few rain-drops patter heavily to the 
ground; and anon, with a rushing sound the tem. 
pest is upon us, The lightning streams across the 
firmamernt—the thunder crashes aloft and rattles 
down the sky, and the forest lifts up its cry of 
agony in the arms of the torturing whirlwind. For 
one instant every thing glares out with a sudden 
light, fiercer than that of a furnace, and then a 
darkness, as deep and awful as that of the day of 
doom, and in which every thing swims before the 
eye, falls upon us, Flash follows flash, and bolt 
upon bolt bursts on high. The earth staggers— 
the heavens reel—the very deep trembles at the 
voice of God. The mountains—if mountains there 
are—seem clothed with a majesty more terrivle 
than leviathian. Night shrouds us while still the 
elemental strife continues. 


‘* Far along, 
From peak to peak, the rattling crags among 
Leaps the live thunder! Not from one lone cloud, 
But every mountain now hath found a tongue, 
And Jura answers, through her misty shroud, 
Back to the joyous Alps who call to her aloud ! 


And this is in the night :—most glorious night! 
Thou wert not sent for slumber! let me be 

-@ sharer in thy fierce and far delight,— 

A portion of the tempest and of thee! 
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How the lit lake shines, a posphoric sea, 
And the big rain comes dancing to the earth ! 
And now again ’t is black,——”’ 


But of all seasons of the year give us aurumn— 
rich, blushing, luscious autumn—with its golden 
| fruitage, its Indian summer, its thousand delicious 
harmonies, ‘Then it is that we feel our existence, 
There is something in the decay of every thing 
_ around us; in the fall of the leaf, the fading of the 
_ verdure, the drooping of the wild flowers; in the 
| blustering skies of to-day, and the returning glory 
| of to-morrow, which assures us of the certainty of 
| our own being, and its capability of defying the 
‘agents which spread ruin all around us. The 
flower may wither in the north wind’s breath, but 
| neither hurricane nor tempest has power over us,— 
|The frost that destroys the plant scathes us not. 
| We walk, amid universal ruin, free, fearless and un- 
touched, in the proud consciousness of superiority. 

The golden days of September usher in the 
autumn, but it is not September that we like— 
There are fruits in every orchard—songs in every 
grove—bright skies still overhead—and_ merry 
parties of innocent young maidens tripping laugh. 
ingly over meadow and mead. But there is a 
coolness in the atmosphere, and a dampness in the 
evening air telling that summer is over, without 
any of that rich autumnal glory on hill and valley, 
which flings such a beauty over the latter months 
of the season. Blustering days appear occasionally 
until the equinox sets in, and then for awhile stern 
winter seems to have regained his supremacy.— 
But it is not long before the warm days return, and 
summer is once more seemingly in our midst. A 
few such changes, however, and the season settles 
down into autumn. The grapes hang in purple 
clusters from the boughs—the corn-huskers go 
forth singing to the harvest—the school-boys hie 
away to the chesnut woods—and whirring through 
the uplands, the pheasants incite the eager sports- 
man on, and tell that autumn is at hand. And 
hush! is that a whisper in the forest, low-wailing 
among the melancholy trees? Now it rises clear 
and swelling on the ear, and now falls away in 
mournful cadence. It is the voice of Autumn. 


“Hark! through the dim woods dying, 
With a moan, 

Faintly. the winds are sighing— 
Summer's gone!” 


Who but Mrs. Norton could have written thus ? 
—since the death of Mrs. Hemans, the queen of 
song. Alas! that this sweetness, so melancholy 
and heart-subduing, should have been purchased by 
both with the same blighted hopes, and desolated 
happiness. 
| It is the middle of October, and already the last 
| leaves of autumn are strewing the earth at every 
|zephyr. ‘The forests far and wide are dyed in 4 
| thousand colors, and not a tree retains its summer 
| hue, except the dark pine, and the melancholy 
/cedar. The hill-sides are brown once more—the 
fields are furrowed and verdureless—the golden 
fruit has vanished from the orchard—and hush! to 
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the nuts rattling on the frosty ground, and the glee- 
some shout of the school-boys, as they burst through 
the crackling copse. There are sportsmen down | 
ia the old woods, for we have heard their guns for 

an hour’s time, and if you follow thein there, you 

will hear the rush of tiie rabbit through the thicket, 

or the whistling flight of the wood pigeon overhead. | 
Was that twig falling at your feet thrown down by 
some mischievous squirrel? Lo! there he sits, 
high on yon time-crowned oak, with his feathery 
tail curled up along his back, leisurely munching a 
jut, his teeth cracking against the shell with a low, | 
distinct sound, like the falling of moonlit waters.— 

Down in that copse there is a rustling under the | 
leaves, and a flock of startled partridges, running 
swifily across the glade, disappears under the neigh- 
boring brush, while a young pointer-dog trots out 
into the light, already repenting his wantonness, 
in rousing the covey prematurely. And now the 
woods echo with a shot—another and another 
follows—and here, even at our feet, have fallen 
two of the fated birds. They quiver a moment in | 
the agonies of death, and then all is over with them | 
forever. 

There was a light rain fell yesterday afternoon, | 
and every thing looks fresh and beautiful; while | 
here and there among the grass by the river side 
there are innumeralile gem-like rain-drops glistening | 
in the sun. If it were only cloudy what a day | 
it would be for shooting wild-ducks! You may 
go out upon the bay, at such a time, in your light 
gunning skiff disguised with rushes, and idly flvat- 
ing in mid-current, select the choicest of the flocks | 
flying overhead, until your arm fairly tires with 
the sport; aud then, when wearied of such slaugh- 
ter, you may hoist your tiny sail and scud back to 
the mainland, with the wind roaring vainly in pur- 
suit, as shooting onward in your arrowy career, 
your mast bends low to the horizon, and the water 
bubbles sparkling over your gunwale. It is plea-— 
sant thus to skim along. Jt is pleasant to see the 
long marsh waving beneath the tempest as you 
pass—to hear the chafed surges dashing in foam- 
wreaths on the spongy banks—to watch the cut- 
water sailing on the wind, or cleaving the ruffled 
surface of the deep—and more than all to feel | 
the exhiliration of your own spirits in the bracing 
breeze, and amid the wild, wintry scenery of our 
own Atlantic sea-coast, 

It is almost mid-night. The stars are out, 
spangling the firmament, but there is no moon as 
yet in the cloudless sky. ‘he shadows of the dim old 
woods are lying deep on glade and upland, with a 
weird solemnity as though it were, as olden legends 
tell, an hour for mystic rites. Even now a misty 
object is stealing out from the covert of yon 
dreamy copse-——but no! it was only a fleeting 
shadow, or a phantasy of the brain. But hush: 
What plaintive lay is that, rising solemnly upon the 
air with a low, sad cadence, like the murmur of a 
Wind-harp on the night, now swelling rich and full 





upon the ear, and now dying fainter and fainter | 


away with a soft, tremulous harmony, as though an 
angel had whispered from the skies? Hush !— 
again, and again, and again. ‘There is nothing to 
be seen from the window but the dark forest 


_ around us, 
Oh! man what knowest thou ? 


_ departed. 
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enveloped in mysterious gloom—the hill-side slum- 
bering in the star-light—the little rivulet murmur- 
ing softly on its way—and beyond, field on field, 
stretching on into the shadowy distance, with here 
and there a strip of woodland crossing their surface, 
or a white tenement peeping out from amidst a few 
old solitary household trees. But no voice 1s heard. 
Yet whether fancy or not, again and yet again that 
sound swells out on the ear. It comes not from 
the dim woodlands to the left—it floats not from 
the well-known rocks in the meadow— it is neither 
a ripple from the little bridge, nor the howl of 
a watch-dog from afar—but it rises now here now 
there, swelling out and then dying away, but ever 


in the air, as if myriads of unseen spirits floating 


on eriel wings, were singing their vesper anthems 
And do the dead then visit the earth ? 
Why are these un- 
known harmonies—why is this strange awe when 


alone at midnight—why this yearning for we know 


not what, when gazing over a moonlit landscape, 
or up at the illimitible stars, unless it is that the 
early lost are communing silently with our hearts, 


and drawing us, by these mysterious links, to their 


own high and holy converse? ‘There is a spell 
upon us we cannot else account for, ‘There is a 


| 3 * ‘ F 
deep, silent awe in our bosoms which is not of 


mortal birth, We feel a hush upon the heart as 
though the shadow of a seraph’s wing was there; 
and one by one rise up before us, in melancholy 
sweetness, the familiar faces of friends long since 
We hear their voices thrilling on every 


nerve. There they come—the young, the gay, the 


| beautiful—the gray-haired patriarch, and our early 
| love—passing before us in shadowy procession, 
but as fresh and life-like as when in health we last 
| beheld them. 


‘* Millions of spiritual creatures walk the earth 
Unser hn, both when we wake, and when we sleep; 
All these with ceaseless praise his works behold 
Both day and night: how often from the steep 

Of echoing hill er thicket have we heard 
Celestial voices to the midnight air, 

Sole, or responsive eaeh to other's note, 

Singing their great Creator ?” 


It is past mid-night, and not a soul is stirring 
in the house except ourself. The old hall-clock 
has just struck twelve, and the last note, of its 
measured warning, is dying solemnly away. It is 
the hour when the gnomes of ‘Teuton legendry begin 
their revels on the mountains of the Faderland ; and 
the sudden striking of that clock rousing us from 
our rhapsody, has woke up a train of half-forgotten 
memories, all linked to that far-off land, and laden 
with those weird traditions—and one, the sweetest 
of them all, has just risen to our recollection, 
solemn, and soft, and tender, as when first we 
listened to it from the lips of a fair-haired daughter 
of the Tyrol, her eyes dimming with tears she 
could not check, and her voice trembling with 
emotions that made her to our fancy almost divine. 

‘Two beings dwelt in a valley of the ‘Tyrol, and 
both were beautiful. One was in his sixteenth 


summer—the other had scarcely seen her four- 
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teenth spring. ‘Together they had wandered, even 


from their infancy, without a thought of the future, | 


or a care to dim the smiles upon their cheeks,— 


They were the children of two wealthy peasants, | 


neighbors in that happy valley; and their young 
lives had hitherto passed as dreamily as the sound 
of the little waterfall beside their doors, They 
were ever together. Their parents looked on their 
intimacy, and smiled. And day by day as they 
wandered out into the fields to gather flowers, 
threading the mazy pathways of the neighboring 
woods, or scaling, like young mountain chamois, 
the giddy cliffs around, they grew more linked into 
each other’s being, until, even in their early youth, 
they were like two tendrils, springing from the 
same vine, intertwined with each other. And so 
Heinrich and Gertrude grew up. 

One day— it was in the latter part of autumn— 
they met at the old spring under the hill-side, and 
set out to gather wild-flowers in the forest for a 
coming festival; for the earliest and latest offerings 
of the year were ever laid upon the shrine of “ our 
mother,” by these simple-hearted little ones. The 
day was bright with autumn glory. All down the 
valley, and up the hill-sides, and through the vast, 


vast forest, and over the blue face of heaven, was | 


a glow like that which prophets tell us hangs over 


the golden landscapes of the eternal city. Leaf, | 


tree, and river were all steeped in effulgence ; while 
the wind murmured low and tremulously, like the 
first song of a maiden for her lover. And thus 
they departed from their homes, with gay and 
happy hearts, promising to return at noon. 

«Oh! Heinrich,” said the laughing girl to her 
companion, after they had wandered through the 
forest for more than an hour, now plucking a wild 
flower, and now sitting down—they knew not why 
—on beside each other to talk in their innocent 


way, “oh! Heinrich, we must not forget the good | 


‘fader.’ You know how he thanked us for those wild 
flowers last year—we must make him a bouquet 
of them. Come you shall pluck them, and I will tie 
them together. It is only a little way further on.” 

« And Gertrude will have another one, and it 
shall be for none but you—and the whole village 
will say that such a one cannot any where be 


found,” answered the open-hearted boy, kissing her | 
blushing cheek—though he knew not the while | 


why it was that her brow burned so at that simple 
caress. 

lt was no long way to the little rivulet where 
the wild flowers grew, but when they reached it, 
they saw that a freshet had torn up the banks 
around, burying all their beautiful flowers beneath 
the falling earth. A few withered ones still lan- 
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,; more than a mile or two away, and I know when 
I was there this autumn two years since that there 
_grew millions of these flowers around the hill. 
stream. But it is so far from the village that our 
flower gatherers never get there. We oan go and 
| return by an hour after noon,” continued Heinrich, 
| looking at the sun, “ or if it would weary you too 
| much, I will leave you here, where you can easily 
find your way home if you get tired of waiting, 
while I will scale the Wahlenstauch by the shortest 
route, and bring you back before nightfall fiowers 
| such as you have never seen.” 

| «Oh! no—no—no,” answered Gertrude, «I 
' will go too. It is but a mile or so, and you shall 
_ help me where I cannot ascend myself.” 

| And so they went. The heaven above was not 
| brighter than their own hearts, as hand locked in 
_hand, they wandered on through the dim arcades 
| of the forest, or tripped up the mountain side like 
_ the fairies that haunted, according to old legends, 
| every dell around them. Every thing was as full 
| of smiles as their own blithe faces. And gay were 
| their laughs, and sweet the songs that Gertrude 
| sang, as they paused awhile from very joyousness 
| to look at some valley beneath, 

So full of thoughtless happiness had they both 
been that they had wandered on even until the sun 
was at the noon without remembering that they 
| ought long since to have been at the Wahlen. 
stauch. All at once, however, in the midst of their 
innocent mirth, it came across them like a dark 
| shadow on the bosom of some sunny lake. They 
paused involuntarily, and Gertrude gazing up into 
| Heinrich’s face with a look of mingled inquiry and 
_ alarm, said in her reedy tones, 
| Heinrich, where are we, and where is the Wah- 
lenstauch? It is a long time since we set out, and 
_see the sun is right overhead, so that the cliffs cast 
no shade down into the valleys below.” 
| I surely know the way,” answered the boy, 
| and this seems like and yet unlike it. Ah! here 
/is the road—no, it cannot be—’ and he paused 
| bewildered. 


«We are not lost, are we, Heinrich?” said the 


, maiden, in trembling tones, drawing closer to her 


' companion’s side, “surely we are not lost on the 
mountain ?” 

“Oh! no,” answered the boy, cheering his 
companion, though his heart echoed not back his 
words, “I have only missed the way a little, and 
will soon find it again—rest awhile, Gertrude, while 
I climb this tree to look out for the bluff brow of 
the Wahlenstauch.” 

But alas! it was nowhere to be seen. With 
alarm he beheld nothing, on every hand around, 





guished here and there; but that was all. In vain 
they searched under the uptorn banks, in vain they 
pushed aside the tangled grass from each mossy | 
root—they found nothing to reward their search. | 
The tempest had been there, and the brook was | 
rifled of its sweets, 
«s Never mind, Gertrude,” said the kind-hearted | 
boy, “if there are no flowers here, the fader shall | 
not go without his bouquet, nor you either so long | 
as I have limbs to carry me to the Wahlenstaueh 
high up on the mountain overhead—it cannot be | 


but rugged hills and wild melancholy forests.— 
Here and there a valley opened out before them, 
but it was strange to the boy’s eyes, for there was 
no familiar feature in all that wide landscape.— 
They must have wandered miles away from the 
track, What could they do? He could not hide 
the truth from Gertrude when he descended the 
tree, for his countenance, as yet unused to deceit, 
betrayed it in every look; and as she heard how 
far, far away they were from home, her heart gave 
way, and covering her face in her hands, she wept. 
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Bat Heinrich soon dried the tears from her eyes, 
by cheering hopes of finding their way home long 
pefore nightfall, and at length, as her bouyant 
spirits regained their ascendency, she smiled through 
her tears, like a flower in the sunshine glittering 
with dew. 

It were a long story to relate, as did that fair 
haired daughter of the Tyrol, how these two young 
peings wandered on from high noon until almost 
nightfall, threading tangled forests, crossing moun- 
‘ain streams, and sealing the rugged precipices cros- 
sing their path, in the vain hope of reaching the 
valley from which they had set out. Often would 
Heinrich climb into a tree and fancy he saw the 
well-known hill behind the village a mile or so 
away,—and often would he find that the fancied hill 
was only a wild spur of the mountain, covered with 
a forest as sombre as it was strange. But Hein- 
rch never desponded—and if Gertrude burst into 
ears at new disappointments, he would cheer her 
with new hopes, carrying her when wearied in his 
arms, until she grew ashamed to weep, and smiled 
again as sweetly as ever. Mile after mile was 
thus left behind, but yet they saw no signs around 
them of human life. All was wild, solitary, sub- 
lime. Step by step they grew more uncertain of 
their course, and as night drew on, and the distance 
darkened into shadows, without any evidence of 
their having as yet recovered their way, even the 
heart of Heinrich began to despond at last, though 
he still strove to smile on Gertrude, and bid her 
fear not. 

“Oh! Heinrich, it is not fear,” she would an- 
swer, “that I feel; for are you not by me? But 
itis that my mother, and yours too, Heinrich, will 
ihink all night that we are dead, if we do not get 
back to them. And it may be the truth too.” 

« No—no,” interrupted her companion, “oh! 
no, Gertri de, it cannot be. Though,” added he, 
pressing her to him, “if we die we will die to- 
gether.” 





} 
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the tempest from those frail limbs. All hope of 
reaching their home was now lost. The keenest 
hunter on the hills might not have found his way 
amidst that fearful darkness, and what then could 
an ignorant, even though daring boy, do in these 
pathless forests? ‘There was something terribly 
sublime in the coming on of that mountain storm. 
The thick darkness overhead, beneath, around— 
the rattle of the icy hail among the trees—the 
deep voice of the whirlwind in the forest grander 
than the choral Hallelujah of a minister, and the 
unfriended situation of those two innocent young 
beings, alone, in the forest, with night setting in, 
and no covering for their heads but the tempes- 
tuous heaven. Well might Gertrude cling closer 
and closer to the bosom of Heinrich as the storm 
howled fiercer overhead—and well might the tears 
gush unbidden into even his eyes as he thought of 
the frail being, whose heart now throbbed so 
against his own, but who, before the morning 
dawn, might lie cold upon that bosom. Oh! it 
was a terrible thought—so young, so beautiful, so 
dear to him. And did he think not of himself? 
What !—selfish at such a time as that. Oh! no. 
Heinrich felt not, could not feel but for the trem- 
bling blossom on his bosom, and to save her he 
would have laid down his own existence. But 
the storm waged louder and louder, and the cold 
became intense as when it freezes the lakes in a 
single breath of the hurricane. Their frail cloth- 
ing could not keep out the biting blast, that the 
next moment froze upon their garments. They 
felt that drowsiness was stealing upon them, and 
yet they knew not that it was death; but clasped 


‘now tightly to each other’s hearts, they sat, half 


sheltered against a tree, fast losing all recollection. 
Awhile they murmured of their lost way, of home, 
of heaven, and then there was a silence. Suddenly 
it flashed over Heinrich’s fast-dimming memory, 
that to sleep thus was to sleep forever ; and rousing 
himself, he pressed Gertrude wildly to his bosom 


Meantime, amid their unavailing search for the | and conjured her to awake. 


lost path, the twilight had gathered around them, 


| 


«“ Gertrude, dear, dear Gertrude,” said he, « wake 


and the wind which had been shifting all round the | only for a minute, dear one, wake—oh! lay not 
horizon during the afternoon, came out, at length, ‘ cold and senseless, dear Gertrude, awake, awake.” 


from the bleak north, bringing with it from the 


avalanches on the loftier hills, the chill of mid- | 


winter, and breathing an icy shudder across the 
frail limbs of the beautiful girl. 
came overcast, and black, massy clouds, like huge 
bolders heaved by Titans up the sky, lay piled across 
the firmament. It was the first coming of winter. 
Often, in those upper regions, these sudden changes 
will occur, defying all calenlation ; and the day that 
opens with a summer’s warmth will shut in at sun- 
set with the frost of December. Poor Gertrude 
was little accustomed to such changes, for dwelling 
in the valley, and brought up with tender nurture, 


The sky too be- | 


{ 
| 


| 





| 
| 


«‘ Heinrich—I am cold—very cold—press me— 
to—your heart—dear Heinrich—” murmured the 
sweet girl, half incoherently as she revived momen- 
tarily at his passionate ejaculation. 

«“ But Gertrude, oh! sleep not again—speak to 
me, dear, dear Gertrude,” said Heinrich wildly.— 
But she only smiled. His words and his caresses 
were alike in vain. She faintly returned the latter, 
but her mind was wandering in dreams; and with 
an agony of heart he never had thought he could 
experience, Heinrich at length gave over in despair, 
and wrapping his mantle closer around his com- 
panion, he pressed Gertrude to his bosom, resolving 


she had never before been exposed to a winter | to cherish her to the last, and share with her the 
storm, and only knew of it, as she had often heard | last warmth of his heart. And the storm around 
it, from her father’s fire-side, roaring among the | went on, all unheeding of the two innocent beings 
hills, And now it came on in its fury, pelting | lying there in their own-made shrouds, far away 


fiercely on her unsheltered form; for though Hein- 


from their happy homes, where still the light burned 


tich covered her tenderly as he would a dove, in | in the window for their beacon, and their mothers 
his own mantle, yet even that, and his own encir- | sat, broken-hearted, weeping for them as for the 
cling arms, could not keep out the keen breath of | dead. 
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And their fathers—where were they? Out on 
the hill-side in the storm, searching the forest for 
their lost ones, with every man of the village—for 
were not Heinrich and Gertrude all-beloved ?— 
assisting in the holy labor, hunting every well- 
known resort, and under the precipices, and in the 
streams, for the dear ones missing,—or dividing into 
parties, and spreading wide through the woods, 
with torches flashing out across the darkness, and 
their warning halloos ringing far and clear along 
the night. Yes!—they were all up, roused as one 
man, at the first intimation of the danger. And 
for an hour they maintained their search, until 
they reached the little brook from whence Hein- 
rich and Gertrude had set out for the Wahlen- 
stauch. ‘There they paused. Every nook, and 
dell, and cliff around had been ransacked in vain; 
and now as they stood there in the torch-light, 
despair was seen on every countenance, and all 
felt that they would have to carry back to the 
weeping mothers of the lost ones, in the valley, the 
tidings that their children were no more. But did 
we say all despaired. No—one still hoped, the 
pastor of the flock, the “ fader’ for whom the 
martyrs were even then suffering; for he too had 
turned out into the storm, heading the little band 
to save the lost, if yet they might be saved—and 
now he stood there in the midst of the seekers, 
and baring his white locks to the icy wind, called 
on all to join him in a prayer that the loved ones 
might yet be rescued from death, and restored to 
their parents. Oh! what heart could not have 
joined in such a prayer? And even as he closed, 
a smile of hope and faith played on his face as if it 
were the face of an apostle; and just then, too, a 
favorite dog of Gertrude, which had seemed for- 
gotten hitherto, sprang from the group, and with 
nose upon the ground, ran barking wildly away up 
the hill-side. 

« My children,” said the old priest, «God hath 
already answered our prayers, and sent this dumb 
brute to lead us on our way. See—he hath found 
the path the dear ones took. Fear not; for he 
who led the children of Israel with a pillar of cloud 
by day and of fire by night, will not desert us in 
our extremity. Let us follow on,” 

And they followed as he led. And on they 
went mile after mile, up the hill-side, and around 
the mountain, and then down into the valley, and 
up the hill-side once more, and away and away, 
until the chill air made even some of those strong 
men shiver; yet never for a moment did the faith- 
ful hound swerve from his way, nor did his fol- 
lowers falter or doubt; but on they kept, until the 
storm had almost subsided, and full two hour’s 
time had passed since they set forth on their 
search, At length with a loud cry of joy the 
dog dashed madly forward; and that eager band, 
old and young together hurrying on, beheld at a 


sudden turn, the two dear ones they sought, lying | 


side by side, in the half-sheltered nook, shrouded 
in the icy garments they had wrapped around them 
ere they sank to sleep. 

They sprang as one man to their sides. But 
alas! though a smile was on each dear one’s 
cheek, and though those cheeks touched each 
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other as they lay, yet all color had fled from 
thence, and cold and motionless were Heinrich 
and Gertrude. Like an ice-bolt through their pa. 
rent’s hearts came the conviction of their death. 
But the old priest did not yet despair. Laying his 
hand upon their hearts he ejaculated, 

“They live—their hearts beat faintly still— 
praised be the Lord.” 

“ My child—my child,” was all their parents 
could utter, as with mingled sobs and thanksgiving 
they bent over the rescued ones. 

Was there a dry eye there? They were all 
fathers, and how could it then be so? Nor did it 
shame their manhood that they wept. Soon, how- 
ever, other thoughts came across them, and hastily 
forming a rude litter for the sufferers, they wrapt 
them in garments torn from the backs of hardy 
men, and bore them on their shoulders home ; and 
the first dawn of recollection that broke slowly on 
Heinrich and Gertrude was in her father’s cottage, 
with kind neighbors fostering the warmth in their 
chilled frames, and their parents hanging over them 
with tears of thankfulness and joy. 

What more have we to tell of Heinrich and 
Gertrude, the golden-haired ? Nothing—except 
that ere four summers had flown she was the 
bride of the bold boy, who had cherished her in 
his bosom, in the forest storm; and when last 
we saw her face, she sat smiling by, while her 
fair-haired daughter told the tale of her mother’s 
danger. 

The Inp1an summer !—the festal day of autumn 
—lo! how beautiful it cometh, over hill and stream 
and dale, with the proud tread of a conqueror, and 
the purple mantle of a king. It comes, with a 
circlet of gold on every mountain-top, and showers 
of ruby leaves falling, like jewels, around its path. 
The skies, for weeks, are without a cloud, vying 
with those of Italy, in their brightest seasons. 
Every breeze is laden with fragrance, every wood- 
land is decked with richness, every day declines 
amid splendors surpassed only by an archangel’s 
triumph, 

A Sabbath walk in the country is always holy— 
but what is like a Sabbath walk on a quiet after- 
noon in the Indian summer? You may go out at 
such a time, along the banks of some romantic 
stream, drinking in beauty at every step, and dream- 
ing that you are already wandering beside the rivers 
of light. You may hear the wind rustling with a 
low music among the branches—and see the pre- 
cipices covered all over with scarlet, and purple, 
and gold, and here and there with the richest 
green—and you may see the sunlight glistening 
with its mellow glow upon the bald tops of the 
hills, or dancing with a changing, flashing bril- 
liancy emid the spray of a waterfall—and all the 
while, whether gazing or listening, you will feel 
around you the all-pervading presence of the great 
I am, who has woke this beauty into life, and made 
the whole landscape to join in an universal Sab- 
bath-hymn, And as you walk amid this dreamy 
quiet you will hear, perhaps, the voices of children 
singing in the woods, than which what can be 
more beautiful, or more like that heaven of which 
their innocence is so sweet a type? Hark! we 
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hear it now—that liquid, and melting hymn, float- 
ing clear ‘across the silence, far down in the old, 
still woods, And now they cease. And by and 
bye their merry laughter rings across the landscape. 
Pure and happy innocents !—well may joyousness 
and songs of heaven pour together from your glad- 
some throats. 

But winTER—stern, old gray-beard—have we 
forgotten thee? ‘There is a grandeur about thy 
hoary brow, covered with its centuries of snow, 
and thy beard all spangled with diamond-like 
icicles, which cannot be forgot. The summer is 
a young bride, glowing with warmest blushes, and 
the autumn is that bride, in all her matronly love- 
liness—and they are very, very beautiful. But thou 
art of a different order of spitits. ‘Thine it is to 
ride upon the northern whirlwind—to blight the 
flowers before thy path, to lock the streams in icy 
fetters, and to sound thine anthem, like a choral 
symphony, through the dim old mysterious woods, 

The coming on of winter is like the approach 
of age. It steals upon us so insensibly that the 
first we know of its approach, is in feeling the 
frost shuddering along our limbs. We go to bed 
at night with a warm, south breeze playing through 
the casement, and almost tempting us to wander 
forth into the moonlight; but on awaking in the 
morning, the atmosphere feels so chilly that we 
walk toward the window, and ‘lo! the whole land- 
scape appears without, covered, as if by magic, with 
a vesture of snow, whiter than the mantle of a 
bride, and purer than an angel’s smile. We hear 
the keen blast whistling around the chimnies, or 
howling in the barn-yard, or roaring amid the 
forest like the voice of the ever-sounding sea.— 
We see below, the snow-bird, hopping around the 
window to pick up perchance a crumb. ‘The cattle 
stand, huddled close, beneath the sheltered shed ; 
and even while we look our breath freezes on the 
window pane, and we known that WINTER 1S HERE! 
And a merry old chap he is. How we love to hear 
the rabbit patter over the hard-crusted snow, as 
with gun in hand, we rouse him from his nest at 
break of day—and how we love to gaze upon the 
skaters, gliding like spirits in the moonlight, as 
they hold their mystic revels on the quiet lake.— 
And then, too, the sleighers with merry shout and 
jingling bells—the gay parties sliding among skele- 
ton trees—and more than all, the quiet, holy happi- 
ness of the domestic fire-side, with the ong, sitting 
beside us as for years she has sat, and yet never 
seeming, amid all the sorrows which God has 
chastened us with, to be one whit less beautiful 
than when we first won her to our hearth, We 
can see her eyes even now—mild, and blue, and 
heavenly—swimming with unbidden tears, as she 
lays her hand upon the golden tresses of her last 
born, and tells her of her other sister, long since 
removed above, hymning songs of glory with her 
infant voice, and joining in the Hallelujahs of the 
blest around the great white throne, Yes !—she 
tells her thus of that little one, until our eyes grow 
dim with tears, and we almost fancy we can hear 
that dear one’s voice, * far above singing,” 

But hark!—what sound was that? Is it the 


howling of the wind, or the deep voice of the 
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angry earthquake? The golden-haired little one, 
nestling closer to her mother’s side, with parted 
lips and cheek of marble, looks affrighted at the 
door. Hark!—it comes again. It is not the 
tbunder—it is not the ocean surge—it is not the 
reeling earthquake, but it is the deep roar of the 
awakening tempest, whirling the snow along the 
waste, and lifting up its terrific trumpet-b’ast across 
the sky. God help poverty, if it is abroad to-night ! 


“ Poor naked wretches, whereso’er you are, 

That bide the pelting of this pitiless storm, 

How shall your houseless heads and unfed sides, 
Your looped and windowed raggedness, defend you 
From seasons such as these.” 


But Lear, though grand, must yield the palm to 
one usually feebler, but in this single instance far, 
far superior. Who can forget the wintry, belated 
traveller of Thomson? We never read his fate 
without the tears welling unbidden into our eyes. 


** As thus the snows arise; and foul, and fierce, 
All winter drives along the darkened air : 
In his own loose revolving folds. the swain 
Disastered stands; sees other hills ascend, 
Of unknown joyless brow. 
He wanders on 
From hill to dale, still more and more astray ; 
Impatient flouncing through the drifted heaps, 
Stung with the thoughts of home. 
How sinks his soul! 
What black despair, what horror fills his heart? 
When for the dusky spot which fancy feigned, 
His tufted cottage rising through the snow, 
He meets the roughness of the middle waste, 
Far from the track and blessed abode of man ; 
And every tempest, howling o’er his head, 
Renders the savage wilderness more wild. 
And down he sinks, 
Beneath the shelter of the shapeless drift, 
Thinking o'er all the bitternesss of death ; 
Mix’d with the tender anguish nature shoots 
‘Through the wrung bosom of the dying man, 
His wife, his children, and his friends unseen. 
In vain for him the officious wife prepares 
The fire fair-blazing, and the vestment warm; 
In vain his little children, peeping out, 
Into the mingling stcrm, demand their sire, 
With tears of artless innocence. Alas! 
Nor wife, nor children more shall he behold, 
Nor friends, nor sacred home. On every nerve 
The deadly Winter seizes ; shuts up sense; 
And, o’er his inmost vitals creeping cold, 
Lays him along the snows, a stiffened corse 
Stretched out, and-bleaching in the northern blast.” 


But it is not winter. It is Autumn, and the 
hour of one has come. Silence reigns throughout 
the house. ‘The voices of our many friends are 
hushed in sleep, and the breathing of the one 
slumbering before us, is calm and peaceful as the 
| wanderer’s dream of home. One milk-white arm 
is thrown carelessly over the fair dear head, the 
fingers half hidden amid the golden hair, which 
lying in massy tresses on the brow, seems, as it 





were, a glory of sunlight crowning that seraphic 
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countenance, while a stray lock stealing down the *““T is her breathing that 
cheek, and trembling in every breath, lies, like a Perfumes the chamber thus.” 
fluttering dove, upon that pure, unsullied bosom.— 


The long, dark lashes closing over that eye of blue, Sweet lily! How purity itself is outshone in thy f 


dim not but only veil its look of confidence and | presence. But see—she stirs; aud now her liquid 

love. ‘The rosy lips are just parted the smallest | voice murmurs a sound, Hush !—tread softly that 

space imaginable, while a smile lingers around | we may listen. She dreams. She whispers in her 

them as though a vision of heaven was flitting | sleep, It is her husband’s name, melting like music 

by her sleep, or songs no ear hath heard were | from her lips, sweet to him even as the fist whis. 

floating in harmony around her. | pered confession of her love. J. 8. 
October, 1846. 





THOU ART NOT NEAR ME. 


BY CATHARINE H. WATERMAN, 


VaInzy [ listen as eve draweth nigh, 
Sadly doth glisten the tear in mine eye, 
Thy footstep that cometh, now cometh no more, 


Summer is flying—and autumn is near, 
Bright leaves are dying, and fiowers look sere, 
The blossoms we tended are passing away, 


What sweet echo claimeth those loved sounds of yore ? Amid them are blended the hues of decay. 
Thou art not near me, Thou art not near me, 
Mine own one to cheer me, Mine own one to cheer me, 
And fondly my heart counts those dear moments o'er. | And darkness enshadows each once sunny ray. 
Where art thou straying so distant and Jone? When shall eve bid thee thy fond maiden meet ? 





Voices are praying in love’s gentle tone, | Who playfully chid thee for laggardly feet, 
Still fondly they ’re wringing thee. wishes to come, | When shall their echo sound glad on her ear love? 
Oh! would they were bringing thee back to thy home. Breathing a music sound she loved to heat love. 
Thou art not near me, Wilt thou be near me, 
Mine own one tocheer me, Mine own one te cheer me ? 
And gloom shades each pathway, while parted we roam. | Before the heart’s summer is darken'd and drear. 


Philadelphia, October, 1840. 
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AUTUMN. 


BY HENRY B. HIRST. 





Hurrau for brown Autumn, hurrah, hurrah, See! he bringeth with him, the sparkling frost, 
He cometh o’er valley and plain; | And the bright blossoms soon decay ; 

And the wailing wind is his note of war, And the Summer birds from the forest brown— 
And many I ween are the slain. To the warm south have fled away. 

He has won a robe from the scarlet leaf, But he gives us instead, the mellow fruit, 
And a crown from the ivy green ; And the gay reapers harvest song, 

In his hand he carrys a stoup of wine, And the hunters horn thro’ the naked wood 
He ’s a jolly fellow, I ween. As he chases the fox along. 

The Poet may sing, the beauties of Spring, Hurrah for brown Autumn, hurrah, hurrah, 
May prate of the seasons of love; He cometh o'er valley and plain; 

But give me the hour when Autumn flings As a conqu’ror rides o’er a field of war. 
His mantle o'er meadow and grove, And tramples the breasts of the slain— 

The moan of the winds, is the song for me, The wild tempest’s shout is his battle cry, 
Andoh! sweet is their mournful cry, The sharp frost is his keen edged sword ; 

F-r they tell that cometh the Autumn king, And blossom and leaf, and the waving grass, 
And they shout as he passeth by, Shall bow them in death at his word. 


Philadelphia, Septemher 17th, 1840. 
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WILLIAM WOODSWORTH THE STATESMAN. 


IN NINE 


PARTS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE EXILE’S GROVE,’ “ THE RETROSPECT,” “ SKETCHES,” &c, &c. 


PART 


I, 


THE MARRIAGE. 


Candida perpetuo reside, 


concordia, lecto, 


Tamque pari semper sit Venus equa jugo. 
Diligat ipsa senem quondam; sed et illa marito, 


* Tune quoque cum fuerit, nen videatur anus. 


Martial. 


Their nuptial couch may smiling concord dress, 
And Venus still the happy union bless! 
Wrinkled with age, may mutual love and truth, 
To their dim eyes recall the bloom of youth. 


Tuy stood at the altar—both just verging from , and your flattering dreams of love, meet with a 
youth to a more mature age—both equally inter- | happy realization: and may your barks glide 
esting—he handsome and intelligent, she beautiful | smoothly on over life’s varied waves, until they 


and accomplished. ‘They had long known, admired | safely enter their Final Port! 


and loved each other; but owing to their peculiar 
and almost distressing situations, they had postponed | 
their marriage until this period. Charles Clifford, 
when he first loved the gentle Maria, was a student | 
of law, dependant upon his own merits and exer- | 
tions for support and patronage; and Maria was a | 
portionless orphan, dependent upon the cold charity | 
of distant relatives, though once the idol of wealthy | 
and indulgent parents. But, Cherles, now estab- 
lished in the practice of his profession, gaining a 
moderate salary, and rapidly increasing in popu- | 
larity, was now so happy as to be able to lead his | 
long betrothed Maria to the altar. And now there | 
they stood—their countenances beaming with love , 
and happiness, and their hearts filled with hope.— 
They considered their worst cares and sorrows as 
being brought to an end; and nought was in ex- 
pectance for them but love and enjoyment. Their 
horizon of existence was unclouded. ‘The sea upon 
which they had launched was serene; and they 


¢ 





“ Fondly deemed each wind and star a friend.” 





Happy pair! may your bright hopes of happiness | 
19 


part II. 
THE VOYAGE. 


To feel a fond hope, when we sever, 
Absence cannot affection chill, 
And we may meet more dear thanever. Barton. 


Five years had passed. Charlesand Maria were 
residing upon a beautiful seat, near the banks of the 
lovely stream which flowed within a short distance 
of their native place. ‘They had not found mar- 
riage, as many have, a cure for love, for now after 
a five years’ union, they loved as sincerely and 
devotedly as when firat united. ‘They had as yet 
met with but few sorrows or misfortunes, and the 
purity of their lives was as yet untarnished by vice 
or folly. Charles had become eminent in his pro- 
fession, and popular among his acquaintances. He 
had twice occupied a seat in his state’s legislature, 
which he had filled with talent and integrity, and 
was now at the period to which we refer, preparing 
to visit Washington, as a delegate to Congress. 
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It was a beautiful evening: the cares and labors 
of the day were be:ng b-ought to a close: the sun 
was sinking slowly behind 


“The dim distant horizon ;” 


the laborer was returning home from his work, aud 
twilight grey was gently winding her soft mantle 
around the children of Nature, when the signal was 
given that the vessel, lying near Clifford’s seat, was 
ready to depart. Charles proceeded to the river 
side, accompanied by his fond wife. He bid her a 
tender farewell, and jumped into the boat, which 
shoved off from the shore, and commenced her 
voyage. Maria remained upon the bank, and gazed 
wistfully upon the bark, which was conveying the 


idol of her heart away, until the last vestige of it. 


had receded from her sight; and then, with a sigh, 
she returned to her home, rendered almost desolate 
by the absence of her Charles, to think of bim.— 
Love in her bosom was not the summer passion of 
prosperity. 


PART Ill, 
THE YOUNG ORATOR. 


But if force 
Must yield to such inevitable shame, 
As to offend, myself being offended ; 
So ean I give no reason, nor I will not, 
More than a lodg‘d hate. Shakspeare. 


Clifford took his seat in Congress, He did not 
immediately have an opportunity of entering into 
discussion, or of making himself xnown as a 
speaker, or a man of any extiaordinary powers.— 
But learning, after he had taken his seat, that in a 
few days a question of a most exciting nature, and 
of vital importance to the interest of his country, 
would be brought before the house for discussion, 
he determined to make his first attempt at estab- 
lishing himself in the eyes of the community, as a 
statesman and a patriot, by showing his zeal, and 
exerting his powers upon the subject. 

The morning arrived when this question was to 
be discussed, and when Clifford, for the first time, 
was to occupy the floor of Congress as a speaker. 
People began to gather early, and soon the house 
was crowded to overflowing. ‘The hour approach- 
ed for the commencement of the debate. Charles’ 
opponent, Mr. William Woodsworth, spoke first. 
He was a man of a high order of intellect, and a 
cultivated mind. Originally, he possessed noble 
principles, and many virtuous qualities, but being 
thrown when young among associates of the most 
licentious and unprincipled stamp, he had become 
entirely changed—and instead of virtue and honor, 
his heart was filled with, and his actions governed 
by, envy, revenge, and a host of other vicious 
qualities and passions. He was one of those 
curses to society, and that libel upon humanity, 
called a duellist. And he was one, who, though 
stained with the blood of several of his fellow men, 
and guilty of many other critmes which would have 
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blasted forever the prospects of those in a more 
humble sphere, was fawned upon in the higher 
circles of society, and was the representative in 
Congress of one of the most popular districts in his 
native state. 

After Woodsworth had concluded, Clifford arose. 
The eyes of many of the wisest and greatest of this 
country, as well as of Europe, were fixed upon the 
young orator, It was his first effort in the house, 
and he was almost abashed. With a low and 
quivering voice, and a trembling frame, h 
menced. The crowd moved nearer to c 
words, to which they listened with deep 
interest. ‘The orator became encourage. | 
voice grew more and more elevated; hi 
was no longer confused, and his eyes spa 
feeling. He entered into a clear eiuc 
the question, showed its importance, ar 
or injury that would result from its de: 
then reviewed the arguments set fort) 
worth, and ably proved that Woods worl © 
untenable assertions for proofs, irreconcilable «> - 
tradictions, and broken metaphors for 


> baby . : . 
SUOM NE ius. 


trations. Abruptness, irrelevancy, and incongrn y 
swept Woodsworth’s thoughts from the = memory 
down to the gulf of confusion, an! ilience 1 ey 
dashed rapidly through the auditory’s minds, and 
no more left a trace or impression, t!)an the c ear 
water does on the crystal vase ovi of wich tt is 
poured. Clifford’s ideas were clothed el. gant 
diction, and the flowing harmony © hs ‘anvuage, 
over which lofty sentiments shed a ‘am er: and 


sparkling beauty, was as free as ihe verna! »reeze. 
Woodsworth rolled his sentences in a ri shing 
torrent, whose sound, like the rear of the pealing 
thunder, alarmed the heart and grated the car; but 
Clifford in that melody—murmuring stream which 
modulates the “music of thovg! Trae elo- 
quence is a gift which education or study cannot 
bestow, as like the “ holy fire o: poetry,’ ‘ts ethe- 
real flame of inspiration mus} be caveht fom the 
lightnings of heaven, and its solar pathway must 
be only pursued by the soaring cagles of genius. 

Woodsworth again occupied the foo: ; but his 
speech was an entire failure, and the question was 
lost. He had anticipated an easy victory over “the 
inexperienced youth,” as he was pleased to call 
Charles, believing him to be one of but ordinary 
capacity, and knowing that he had but few oppor- 
tunities of establishing an influence in the house. 
He was much interested personally, in the decision 
of this question, and when he lost it, he lost other, 
and more important concerns. He discovered that 
Clifford was his equal, if not superior, in point of 
intellect, and was gaining considerable popularity, 
and many strong friends, and would, therefore, be a 
rival not to be despised. 

« That Cliffoid I have this day marked out for 
my prey,” muttered Woodsworth, as he walked to 
his room afier the discussion. “If he be sufiered 
to pursue his present course, I see how it will end: 
I will be the loser, he the gainer—he will supplant 
me. But it shall not be—he and I are opposed in 
all our views and principles—we understand and 
nute each other—yes, I saw detestation in his 
every glance:—he has even dared to thwart some 
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of my grandest schems, and as I live he shall re- , Charles was ‘opposed. 


pent it.” 
But weeks and days passed away without Woods- 
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All save Clifford drank 
the toast, for though some were as violently op- 
posed to it as himself, none had the courage to 


worth finding an opportumty of provoking Clifford | brave the ill will of the duellist. 


to a rupture, 


In the meantime the latter was | 


* One glass is still full,” remarked Woodsworth, 


gaining influence and popularity, and the formers’ : glancing at his enemy, who returned an unquailing 
malignant mendacity and bloated conceit and ma- | look as he answered— 


lice were becoming almost ungovernable. 


PART Iv. 
THE TOAST. 


One bumper * * *!—though many 
Have circled the board since we met, 
The fullest, the saddest of any 


Remains to be crowned by us yet. Moore. 


It was the anniversary night of some great event 
connected with our country’s history, that a splen- 
did fete was given at the President’s House, to 
which the principal members of both houses of 


Congress, and many foreigners of rank, were in- | 


vited. There was the dark Spaniard, with fiery 
eye and curling mustacheos—the sedate German, 
—the gay Frenchman—thé witty Irishman—and 
the enthusiastic Italian. And ladies, too, were 
there,—those most celebrated for wit, beauty and 
accomplishments. The splendid apartments were 
lighted up with brilliancy; conversations of the 


most entertaining character were entered into; | 


waltzing and other kinds of dancing were executed 
by elegant and fairy figures to perfection; the 
grandest, softest music was breathed around, and 
luxurious refreshments were profusely distributed 
among the company. 

After having partaken of an elegant supper, 
which consisted of viands as delicate and various 
as any Apicius could wish for, and as ample and 
luxurious as ever smoked on the table of a Plato, 
Xenophon, or a Socrates, when celebrating the 
Dalian Festivals, many of the gentlemen retired 
into an adjoining apartment to drink, converse, and 
enteitain themselves alone. Clifford and Woods- 
worth were among the number. The limpid foun- 
tains of mental gratification played, the lustre of 
eloquence flashed, and the flame of anecdote spark- 
led, and cast over the gaiety of the scene, the vivid 
scintillations of harmony. Every mind emitted the 
rays of cheerfulness—every brow was smooth, and 
every heart was a censer effusing the effervescence. 
of hiliarity. ‘The glasses went round and round, 
and toast after toast was drank. At length 
Woodsworth was called upon for a toast. Long 
wishing, as was before said, to come to open hos- 


wine, he determined to effect that object, no matter 
how unreasonably he went about it. 
were again filled. 

«« Here,” said Woodsworth, “is a toast, which 
no one present, if he be a gentleman or patriot, will 
refuse to drink.” 

Saying this he gave one, eulogising certain prin- 
ciptes and measures to which he was certain 








« Yes, and it shall remain full, for I will never 
be awed by you to contaminate my lips by the 
drinking of that toast.” 

“As you will, sir,” replicd Woodsworth in a 
rage, “ but I will not dastardly take back what I 
once observed, but will repeat it, that no gentleman 
or patriot would refuse to drink my toast, so if you 
are either, I would advise you to empty your glass.” 

«I will,” said Charles, at the same time throw- 
ing the contents of his glass into the face of the 
duellist. 


PART V. 
THE CHALLENGE. 


Behold the bleeding duellist. What anguish fills his 
eye—a combination ef evil passions disfigure his aspect, 
and the frenzy of despair fills his brain and drepe fire 
into his heart. G. PEPPER. 


Charles Clifford was in his room alone. During 
the whole night he had not slept ; and the morning’s 
dawn found him still walking to and fro in his 
apartment, with a hurried step and an agitated 
countenance. 

“J was precipitate—-rash perhaps—but his words 
were insulting and not be borne; and had J not re- 
sented them I would have been ruined. But the 
affair is not yet concluded. Woodsworth is not 
one to bear such an aflront as I gave him. No, 
I see how it will end. It will end with death !”’ 

A knock was heard at the door : Clifford opened 
it, and a whiskered and perfumed little Frenchman, 
with many bows and scrapes, entered the room. 

‘Monsieur ‘Cl.fford, I presume?” said the 
Frenchman, half inquiringly. 

« Yes, sir, that is my name,” said Charles, rather 
contemptuously, 

* You are, 1 suppose, Monsieur, the same gen- 
tleman who had a few unpleasant words last even- 
ing with my friend, Monsieur Woodsworth ?” 

*“ The same—have you any more questions to 
ask ?” 

“« Why—hem—I believe not : but—but—if you 
have a fri—friend, Monsieur, 1 would be happy to 
enter into an honorable adjustment of this unplea- 
sant dif—difficulty,” said the Frenchman, very much 
embarrassed. 

« You can have the happiness of honorably ad- 


| justing this unpleasant difficulty, if you will call at 
tilities with Clifford, and being now excited by | 


The glasses | 


the house of Colonel Clinton, whom I have author- 
ised to act as my friend. So good morning,” said 
Charles, at the same time opening the door, and 


politely bowing the Frenchman into the street. 


The Frenchman posted off to Colonel Clinton’s 
room. He was “at hume,” and an interview took 


‘ place between the seconds, the result of which was 
that a duel between Clifford and Woodsworth was 
to ensue early the next morning. 
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PART VI. 


THE LETTER. 


As waters glass a distant star, 

We woo some light from Heaven afar, 

And, imaged in our soul, we dream, 

‘rhe wave that yawns arrests the beam; 

Hushed in a false content we stray, 

And glide, perchance to gloom, away. Bulwer. 


*T was noonday. Charles’ wife and child were 
sitting together in the portico of their home. She 
had just received a letter from her husband, in which 
he spoke joyfully of his success and popularity in 
the capitol. of the numerous friends he hed obtain- 
ed; was warm in the professions of his unfaltering 
esteem and love, and appointed a day for his re- 
turn home. The fond wife’s eyes glistened with 
satisfaction, a joyful smile illumined her lovely fea- 
tures; and she was happy—happy in the expectation 
of shortly seeing him whom she loved with all the 
fondness, strength and devotion of a woman’s love. 
A woman “loves and loves fover.” Her affection 
springs from the breast, uninvoked by the wand of 
hope, unadultered by the touch of interest. Wo- 
man’s love is a limpid and lovely flow of feeling, 
which gushes from the fountain head of purity and 
courses the heart, through sordid passion, unming- 
ling and unsullied. 

How much happiness was in store for Maria? 
Her Charles would soon cheer and make happy her 
home and domestic duties, again would they stray 
together over their familiar walks, through woody 
groves, and by murmuring streams. Oh! ye bril- 
liant hopes of wife! Why are ye so deceitful ? 
Why do ye bloom and flourish only to fade away ? 


PART VII, 


THE DUEL. 


‘* Behold that weak, deluded man, 
Pressed on by vengeance dire, 

With rage enkindling in his breast, 
An eye of rolling fire. 

Swift to false honor’s field he flies, 
His valor to display, 

To meet his once lov’d bosom friend 
In horrid, murd’rous fray.” 


Morning dawned. Charles rose early, and was 
soon with his second on the fatal ground. His 
opponent not then appearing, he had leisure for 
reflection, which he improved. He considered the 
probable consequences of the unreasonable step he 
had taken; murder would most probably be the 
result. He knew Woodsworth’s implacable hatred 
toward him, which now held the place of love; 
and was confident he would not be satisfied until 
either the one or the other fell. If Woodsworth 
fell, and by his hand, his future life would become 
embittered. He would return to his innocent home 
a murderer, and would not only attach to himself 
an eternal odium, but heap disgrace upon all the 
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innocent objects of his affection. And on the 
other hand, if ke fell—which was most likely—his 
wife and children would be left unguarded, unpro. 
tected in the wide world, and his own brilliant, 
long cherished hopes of fame and happiness, would 
be at once dispelled. And oh! while these painful 
reflections crossed his mind how bitterly did he 
repent his folly in thus placing himself in the duel. 
list’s power. But he had advanced too far to retreat, 
according to the world’s delusive idea of honor, 

Woodsworth and his second appeared on the 
ground. Salutations and other ceremonies having 
passed between the seconds, the combatants were 
placed at their stations, Their arms, which were 
to send the death-dealing bullets, were prepared 
and given to them. ‘They were ready. The sun 
which had risen with unusual brilliancy and splen. 
dor, now hid himself behind a dark, portentous 
cloud, as if to shun the sight of the approaching, 
disgraceful deed. The words were given: one— 
two—three—fire. The pistols were discharged. 

« I have done his work for him,” in an agitated 
tone, Woodsworth remarked. 

For a moment neither stirred: but presently a 
shudder seemed to pass through the frame of Clif. 
ford, he trembled, tottered, and turning a last fond 
and agonising look toward his distant home, he fell 
to the ground a bloody corpse. 


PART VIII, 


TIE MANIAC. 


Distracted! In phrenzy ! Her reason too weak 
To withstand such a conflict of passion and fear ; 
Abandon’d its throne—o’er her once blooming cheek 
Came the pale hue of death—with a loud piercing shrick 
She swoon’d in convulsive despair! 
* * * * * * * * 


And now, o’er the scenes of her childhood, forsaking 
All pleasure and mirth, she a maniac goes; 

A wanderer wretched, of grief deeply partaking; 

While in tears of deep sorrow, her heart, as if breaking, 
Unbosoms its keenly felt woes. From a M.S Poem. 


Tt was evening: a fine, balmy, evening, and 
the one upon which Clifford was to have returned 
home. Not far from his mansion, seated upon a 
moss-covered rock, near the river side, sat the fond 
Maria, having her son playing beside her, gazing on 
the great luminary sinking to repose in his sky- 
curtained couch, and musing on past delights. She 
preferred the soft, serene, and silent hour of the 
setting sun, when the clustering clouds are painted 
in variegated tints by the farewell smile of the 
glorious luminary, as it was there that she and 
Charles used to ruminate, with mingled sensations 
of joy, on scenes consecrated by recollection and 
endeared by association. 

At sueh an hour of holy repose, when the last 
rays of light die away, when the sun takes off his 
fiery diadem and deposits it in a casket of clouds; 
and when the gladdened stars dance through ether 
the remembrance of him she loved—of times for- 
ever past! stole upon the sensibility of her soul, 
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like a strain of native music in a strange clime, on 
the ear of a disconsolate exile. 

Maria and child were watching intently for a 
view of the vessel which was to restore to them 
their absent husband and father. At length the 
boy raised his little hands and joyfully exclaimed— 

« See, dear mother, see, the vessel comes, and 
father will soon be here.” 

The vessel neared, and approached the shore. 
Maria stood upon the bank, waiting with glistening 
eye and throbbing heart, the landing of her beloved 
Charles: but he came not. At length some one 
jumped on shore: her heart beat quick: but it was 
only a boatman, He delivered her a letter: it bore 
a black seal! She hastily tore it open and com- 
menced reading. It told her all. She read to the 
end—without discovering any agitation, save that 
a deadly paleness overspread her face—but when 
she had finished, the letter dropped trom her hands, 
and uttering a shriek, she fell to the earth. A few 
hours restored her to life, but not to reason: the 
iron had entered her soul; and bid fair ere long to 
do its work. She became a maniac, and for days 
and nights wandered to and fro about the neigh- 
borhood, an object of grief and pity. But this did 
not last long; she was seon missing, and though 
diligent search was made, no trace of her could be 
discovered. When last seen, she was straying be- 
side the river, and had most probably peri:hed in 
its waves, 


PART IX, 


THE REFORMED MAN. 


All ether soft’ning, sober evening takes 
Her wonted station in the middle air, 
A thousand shadows at her back. Thomson. 
The night was calm, bright and lovely. ‘The 
sky was unclouded. The moon and stars, from 
their golden orbs, were pouring a soft, modest and 
mellowing influence over all earthly objects. Na- 
ture appeared in her sweetest, purest garb, and 
seemed in the enjoyment of heavenly repose, It 
was such a time when imagination choses to plume 
her wings and soar ethereal heights, and when the 
heart is most devoid of earth and its vices, and 
most open to the warm feelings of love,—or to 
religious devotion and heavenly aspirations. At 
this hour was to be seen wending his way from the 
suburbs of the capitol, a solitary man, whose infirm 
step, pale countenance and agitated deportment, at 
once spoke his sorrowful situation: he was an in- 
valid, and a miserable, unhappy man. One whose 
whole life had been spent in dissipation and vice, 
and whose memory dwelt upon few “ green spots” 
on the dreary waste he had traversed. He was just 
recovering from a severe sickness, during which, 
his mind had dwelt upon his crimes and the misery 
which they had caused; remorse had taken firm 
hold of his heart. He had been at the very verge 
of death, and the prospect assumed a more terrify. 
ing aspect than he could have imagined. He was 
now taking a moonlight ramble, and indulging in 
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where arriving, he sat himself down, and indulged 
in thought. He was disturbed from his reverie by 
approaching footsteps: on looking up he perceived 
a woman, whose dishevelled locks, wild, unmeaning 
eyes, and gestures and actions bespoke a ruined in- 
tellect. She was leading a boy, lovely and beau- 
tiful, by the hand. ‘They passed without noticing 
him, and approached a grave. It was the grave 
of one who had lately fallen a victim to our night 
rambler. Upon approaching the grave the woman 
no longer contained her emotions, but broke forth 
in a paroxyism of weeping and bewailing truly 
frightful. At this moment a soft and heavenly 
strain of music, from the harp of some nocturnal 
minstrel was wafted to the ears of those in the 
silent grave-yard. Who has not felt the magic of 
music at moonlight? ‘The woman ceased her 
ravings, seated herself with her boy upon the grave 
of her murdered husband, and became absolved in 
thought! 

And how felt the wretched spectator at this so- 
lemn hour, in that melancholy place ? 


** Yes, how felt he the wretched man, 
Reclining there—while memory ran 

O’er many a year of guilt and strife, 

Fiew o’er the dark flood of his life, 

Nor found one sunny resting plece, 

Nor brought him back one branch of grace!” 


The romantic scene—the grave-yard—the wi- 
dowed wife and her orphan, seated beside the 
grave of their husband, father—that husband and 
father, too, slain by him; and soft, enchanting 
music, operated upon him as nothing had ever done 
before. 


‘* He hung his head—each nobler aim, 
And hope, and feeling, which had slept 

From boyhood’s hour, that instant came 
Fresh o’er him, and he wept ! he wept !” 


His heart melted beneath the sweet, soft, magic 
influences around him, and in that hour WiLL1amM 
Woopswortn felt his eyes bedewed with the 


* Blest tears of soul-felt penitence,” 


and he knelt—and over the grave of him he mur- 
dered, and by the side of those whose hopes and 
happiness he had wrecked, he lifted his blood-stain- 
ed soul to merciful heaven in fervent, penitential 
prayer! The duellist rose from his knees an altered 
man. He spoke to the lady; confessed who he 
was; and humbly entreated her forgiveness. No 
answer was returned, Alas! her tongue was ever 
silent! She had attained her last wish,—she had 
seen and pressed her lips upon the grave of her 
Charles. ‘The “golden bowl was broken,” the 
« slver cord loosened,” and the soul of Maria had 
winged its flight beyond earth, pain and sorrow. 
William became a father to the son of the devoted 
couple whom he had destroyed, and trained him 
up in the observance and practice of those virtues 
which alone can smooth life’s rugged path, and 





reflection. He proceeded toward a grave-yard, 
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Continued from Page 133. 


PART Iil. 


King Robert. 


——" Ah, Rothsay! Rothsay! 


Thou hast at last escaped being a king.” Scott, 


Hugo, Yet were a few short summers mine, 
My name should more than Este’s shine 
With honors all my own. 
I had a sword—and have a breast 
That should have won as haught a crest 
As ever waved along the line 
Of all these sovereign sires of thine.” Byron, 


Sotyman remained for a long time tortured by 
conflicting emotions,—his jealousy and fears urging 
him to adopt the suggestions of Rustan, and crush 
while it was yet in his power a person who was 
growing too great to be a subject. On the opposite 
side, was arrayed his love for his son, (which was 
as violent as his other passions,) often awakencd 
by the mother who had shared his early love.-— 
Bitter, bitter was the struggle, but policy triumphed 
in the end, and he permitted the command which 
he had issued to go unrecalled. 

But Rustan had no scruples of conscience to 
delay the execution of that command—a command 
which tended so much to advance the designs of 
Roxalana, and had cost him so much trouble and 
danger to obtain. ‘Thus far the schemes of his 
royal accomplice had worked with unexpected suc- 
cess, and it required but a slight smile of the fickle 
goddess to ensure a rich and complete harvest to 
their hazardous enterprise. Rustan was aware, from 
the violent and consequently changeable disposition 
of Solyman, that to tamper with his feelings, or 
allow his anger to abate, would be extremely dan- 
gerous to himself—and the surest prospect of pro- 
secuting their object with success, would be a 
speedy execution of the order he had received, 
carried, if possible, to the death of Mustapha, as it 
would be highly improbable that Solyman would 
ever be induced to acknowledge the innocence of 





his son, when the grave had placed an immoveable 
barrier between them—aiid the confession restoring 
naught to him of the child he had lost, would only ; 
add public odium to the sting of a guilty con- 
science. Such was the course, the inclination of | 
the minister would have planned for his adoption, | 


unscrupulous and reckless of means so he attained | 


his object, to rid his house of a rival as safely and 
as speedily as he could. But although no consi- 
deration of humanity could stay the course of this 
unprincipled man, he did not permit a temporary 
advantage to mislead the sagacious mind which 
had been accustomed to look deeply into futurity. 
The obstacle to the speedy accomplishment of his 
wishes, originated in the great popularity of Mus- 
tapha, whose fine talents and moral character had 
rendered him so much beloved by a people who 
had been accustomed to see only vice in its most 
disgustng forms, practiced and cherished by their 
rulers, that even the minister of an absolute mon- 
archy was afraid to encounter the displeasure of 
the people while executing the commands of his 
master. The prudent Visier knew well that al- 
though Mustapha might be accused of treason of 
the most heinous kind, and the proof be so clear 


“ That the probation leave no hinge, nor loop 
To hang a doubt on.” 


Yet Solyman would not hesitate to sacrifice his 
favorite, to appease the anger of the populace ; and 
Rustan was aware a mighty commotion which 
would shake the empire from the Euphratus to 
the Danube, would follow the execution of a deed 
which would be so generally abhorred. 

This consideration induced Rustan to hazard an- 
other interview with Solyman, and, if possible, make 
him the executor and responsible person for the 
command which he had given. ‘The western army 
nad been speedily transported over the Bosphorus, 


/ under the supervision of Rustan, and had also been 


well recruited from the Western provinces, in order 
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that they might not partake of the partiality for 
Mustapha, and enthusiasm which prevailed through 
out these provinces, situated near the seat of war. 
But the very breezes of Syria whispered the praises 
of their Prince; and it was not long before the 
veterans of the west grew impatient of the com- 
mand of a general who had learned his tactics in 
the halls of a palace; and not having forgotten the 
laurels lately won over the haughty Spaniard, while 
under the command of the great Solyman clamored 
loudly to join the standard of a Prince, who pro- 
mised to equal his father in war, and far surpass 
him in peace. 

Rustan became alarmed at these symptoms of 
disobedience, and actuated as much by fear as 
policy, he resolved to seek shelter behind the sa- 
cred person of his master. He sent messengers to 
Solyman, stating that the provinces were about to 
break into open revolt; that emmissaries of the 
eaemy were in his camp, and the troops had be- 
come disaffected to an alarming degree. He ex- 
pressed his fears at not being able to preserve 
authority, and great solicitude that harmony and 
fidelity should be restored to the Eastern Empire. 
For these urgent reasons he expressed his hopes 
that as the Sultan was the only person capable of 
restoring order, that he weuld join the army with- 
out delay. Rustan was unwilling to trust again to 
those accusations against Mustapha, which he had 
previously used. He knew that Solyman would 
require strong proofs ofthe guilt of his son, before 
he would proceed against him with vigor, or unless 
some new and terrible crime should be urged which 
would throw Solyman into one of those ungovern- 
able fits of passion, when he might be led blindfold 
to the commission of any deed ; he would not pro- 
ceed to that extreme of punishment which would 
satisfy the wishes of Roxalana. The minister re- 
solved to charge Mustapha with a crime, which, if 
he could satisfy Solyman of the truth of it, would 
hurry the Sultan to the commission of any deed he 
might suggest. ‘To enrage Solyman against his 
son to snch a degree, that his judgment, strong and 
penetrative when calm, would be swayed by pas- 
sion, and the jealousy of the sovereign overrule the 
affection of the father, letters were forwarded to 
him purporting to be the intercepted correspondence 
between Mustapha and the Persians—in which 
the Sophi offered his daughter in marriage, and a 
principality to Mustapha, if he would renounce the 
service of the Sultan. As Rustan anticipated, these 
letters threw Solyman into such a rage, that without 
doubting the truth of the statements, he set off 
immediately to join his army in Syria, burning with 
impatience, fear, and revenge. So strong were the 
passions of Solyman, and so little were they under 
his control, that he was often the dupe of others, 
and none knew better how to play upon those 
chords of passion than the subtle Visier. ‘Thus the 
character of Solyman was often sullied by deeds, 
the coinage of another’s brain, and in the execu- 
tion of which he was but the tool of another’s vil- 
lainy. In aught that touched his domestic aflairs 


he was the creature of impulse, here the willing 
slave of one passion—now as subservient to its 
opposite, 


We have seen him on a former occa- 
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sion yielding his heart and kingdom to a woman’s 
charms; again promising forgiveness to a calum- 
niated son—and now trembling at the very virtues 
of that son, and harboring unnatural feelings of 
jealousy and revenge, implanted in the bosom of 
a father against his innocent child by the designs 
of a wicked minister. Rustan to prevent Solyman 
from inquiring into the truth of these letters, and 
to make * assurance doubly sure,” desired another 
convincing proof of the guilt of Mustapha, to obtain 
which he taxed the ingenuity of Roxalana—who, 
buoyed by the hope ot soon attaining her cherished 
object, willingly granted her assistance to invent a 
charge and produce the proof. 

We have seen Leda deceived on a former occa- 
sion, by the skilful flattery of Roxalana—a two 
eged sword which cut with fatal effect on either 
side—arousing the jealousy of Solyman against his 
son, by skillfully pourtraying the talents and ambi- 
tion of that son. Again, with the same weapon, 
lulling to rest the watchful solicitude of a mother, 
and winning the heart and confidence of the woman, 
by appeals to her vanity and pride. Her apparent 
sincerity charmed the unsuspecting Leda. Yes, 
charmed her as the serpent’s eye charms its feath- 
ered victim, drawing it nearer by its fascination, 
only that its poisoned shaft might pierce the heart 
more deeply. But at that time she had, fortunately, 
taken the alarm, and succeeeded in warding the 
impending danger from her son, and her apprehen- 
sions were again lulled into a fatal repose, by the 
fair promises she had obtained from Solyman, that 
he wonld forgive the errors if he was found guilty, 
as the result of impatient and inconsiderate youth, 
or at least that he would punish them with the 
lenity of a father. And even after the order for his 
arrest had gone forth, Leda felt little apprehension 
as to the final result; for the too partial judgment 
of a mother had perceived in his career naught be- 
sides excellence and glory; and she even believed 
that the ordeal through which he was about to pass 
would serve as a crucible to test the purity of his 
character, and regain for him a stronger place in 
the confidence of his father. But alas! she knew 
not the merciless foe with whom she had to con- 
tend—she knew not the crimes to which ambition 
leads its votaries—she had never heeded its syren 
voice, or gazed with rapture on its glittering bauble, 
but candid and sincere in her own professions, she 
did not suspect others of deceit. Nor did her cruel 
persecutor permit her to remain long in happy igno- 
rance of the schemes they were employing to pro- 
cure the destruction of her child. But unscrupulous 
in her means, Roxalana resolved to make Leda her 
instrument in procuring the accusation and proof 
which she needed to ensure the death of Mustapha. 

At first it was the object of Roxalana to quiet 
the apprehension of Leda, by every possible means, 
to prevent her from discovering her intentions be- 
fore her various schemes were matured; but now 
she supposed them sufficiently firm, and hoping to 
draw Leda into some inconsiderate action which 
might weigh heavily against Mustapha, and perhaps 
involve herself in the same crimes with her son; 
Roxalana resolved to communicate to her an ex- 
aggerated account of the danger to which her son 
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was exposed. Fearful lest Leda would not give 
credence a second time, to her professions, she 
won to her interest a Mufti, in whom Leda placed 
the greatest confidence, and through his interven. 
tion communicated all that had transpired in regard 
to Mustapha. The letters of the Sophi which pro- 
claimed him guilty of treason—the rage of Solyman 
—and the real object of Solyman in transporting 
his western army into Syria. This intelligence fell 
like a thunderbolt on the ear of Leda—she now 
perceived the inevitable destruction which hovered 
over the devoted head of her unfortunate child.— 
Inevitable it must be—as no tongue but her own 
would plead his innocence; and he, whose heart 
she might hope to move, was far away—far beyond 
the reach of her feeble voice—and surrounded by 
those who were urging him on to the worst of 
crimes. Her long cherished hopes of being able 
to guard him from the factions of the court, and 
the capricious humor of Solyman, which alone had 
induced her to leave the sweets of retirement to 
breathe the corrupt atmosphere of the court, were 
now blasted. The stay of her declining years— 
the object of her maternal pride and joy was about 
to be torn from her bleeding bosom; for not more 
surely does the sturdy oak shiver beneath the light- 
ning stroke, that falls the subject who has been so 
unfortunate as to provoke the wrath of Solyman. 
No star of hope glittered over the desolated path— 
and she could do nothing but await the blow which 
she saw no hope of averting, and which would 
sever every tie that made life desirable. But we 
are not all philosophers in grief, and Leda unable 
to bear the picture of despair which was presented 
to her, sank on her ottoman powerless and insen- 
sible. But it was not thus Roxalana would permit 
her persecution to cease—she had yet another hope 
to revive and cheer the spirits of Leda, such a 
lethe to her sorrows would defeat her expectation 
of drawing from Leda, some cause of accusation 
against Mustapha. ‘The Mufti seizing a cordial, 
forced it through her pallid lips, and restored the 
slight flutterings of the heart and pulse to their 
wonted strength. Again she breathed—again her 
eye grew bright as words of hope and consolation 
flowed from the deceptive tongue of the Mufti. 

«Oh! what can be done to save him ?”’ she ex- 
claimed, *“* my innocent Mustapha, or is he yet alive?” 

* Despair not so soon,” replied the Mufti who 
appeared to sympathise deeply in her grief, “ the 
accusation may prove false, and he may acquit 
himself to the satisfaction of the Sultan.” 

«s Never, never,” exclaimed the trembling Leda, 
«when his anger is once excited he listens not to 
reason or to justice, until his hand is crimsoned 
with the blood of his victim.” 

«“ Much is to be dreaded from his hasty and jeal- 
ous temper,’ murmured the Mufti, and after a mo- 
ments reflection he continued, “ but if Mustapha 
could be apprised of their intentions and make a 
show of resistance, the provinces would manifest 
such a disposition to revolt in favor of a Prince, 
endeared to them by so many deeds of glory and 
moderation, that Solyman would willingly consent 
to purcnase the tranquillity of his kingdom by the 
pardon of his son.” 
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“ Hush, hush,” she replied in a whisper, « Soly- 
man is his sovereign and his father ; and Mustapha 
would never raise in rebellion the sword which had 
been placed in his hand to defend his country.” 

“ The relation in which men stand is a compact 
between them, when one breaks that obligation the 
other is no longer bound. It ceases to be rebellion 
when we resist injustice and oppression,” exclaimed 
the Mufti with vehemence ; * allegiance is no longer 
due from him when his sovereign becomes a tyrant 
—and self-preservation must supercede all obliga- 
tions to others,” 

“True, true,” she exclaimed with eagerness, 
pleased to think such a course would be justifiable, 
* but what will the justice of our cause avail us if 
we have not the power to sustain it? He has the 
force to resist—but ignorant of their designs, will 
be entrapped—we perceive their secret schemes 
and murderous intent, and are forced to stand 
silent spectors of the horrid deed. All communi- 
cation between us is prevented. We stand like 
two isolated mountain peaks, between which rolls 
a fathomless sea. Who dare brave its tempests ? 
Or where is the bolder pioneer who could venture 
the gauntlet through this host of spies—no, not 
one—they are all against us—a part because it is 
their interest to crush us—the rest would betray 
to seek favor with those in power—why tantalise 
me with a delusive hope ?—-we have none—wo is 
me.” 

“We have a hope,” replied the Mufti, * entrust 
me with your despatches and signet, and I will 
carry them to the camp of Mustapha. My minis- 
terial cloak will enable me to go free of scrutiny, 
and when the messenger of Solyman is presented, 
Mustapha will be prepared to 


‘«Laugh to scorn his death-firman.” 


* You will—you will,” she exclaimed with de- 
light, and throwing herself at his feet, while her 
bright eyes and pallid cheeks streamed with tears, 
she invoked a blessing on his mission. Her des- 
patches were prepared, and contained a full state- 
ment of the intentions of the court, together with 
an earnest appeal to assist, to the utmost of his 
power, the designs of Solyman. ‘These were care- 
fully sealed with her own signet, that Mustapha 
might be assured of their authenticity, and placed 
in the hands of the Mufti—who, instead of per- 
forming the office he had pledged himself to under- 
take, placed them immediately in the possession of 
Roxalana. ‘The desired proof of a treasonable de- 
sign being thus exposed, with ample proof of the 
most unexceptionable kind, it was forwarded in- 
stantly to Rustan, to be used as occasion demanded. 

Solyman, as we have stated, left his capital, im- 
mediately on the receipt of the letters forwarded by 
Rustan, and proceeded, by rapid journeys, to join 
his army ; his progress was much more rapid than 
Rustan anticipated, and his arrival before his plans 
were developed, somewhat alarmed the minister. 

The time which had elapsed since he commenced 
his jonrney, had permitted his passion to subside, 





and allowed some time for reflection; and he had 
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come to the conclusion that those lettere might 


not be genuine, or if they were, Mustapha was not | 
necessarily guilty, as they had never reached his , 


hand, and he might be entirely ignorant of their 
existence. Besides the demonstrations of joy which 
had been shown him on his journey through the 
provinces, and the welcome which was given him 


by his old veterans, gave no reason to apprehend a | 


revolt, and his vanity whispered him that Mustapha 
was not the most popular person in the Empire. 
As soon as Solyman had taken some refresh- 
ments, the Visier was summoned to attend his pre- 
sence. 


accusations ; but there was no possibility of evading 
the summons. 

« I have sent for you,” said Solyman, after look- 
ing steadily at the Visier for several minutes—who 
appeared somewhat frightened, “to make me a re- 
port of the exact condition of things at this time.” 

«I have collected an army of the number your 
highness commanded—its equipment is complete, 
and since the report of your highness’ arrival, per- 
fect order has been restored,” replied the Visier 
with becoming humility. 

“ But,” sa:d Solymany his brow appearing some- 
what more contracted and scrutinising, “ what con- 
cerning the authenticity of those letters ?—prove to 
me they are genuine, and also that my son has 
been engaged in this correspondence.” 

«I have not been able to get possession of any 
others than those I forwarded to your highness— 
but not knowing whether they were the first or 
not, I thought it best to lay them before yourself 
as their contents were of a character so alarming.” 

« And is this the only proof that you have to 
offer,” rejoined the Sultan. 

«It is the only positive evidence that I have— 
and in the name of Mahomet I hope he may prove 
innocent. But,” continued the Visier, “ the inacti- 
vity of Mustapha has given me some doubts.” 

« Where is he now?” said Solyman, “ and what 
has he done since the despatch we received ?” 

« He is still on that battle-field,” replied the 
Visier, “ without having prosecuted his advantage 
a single turlong.” 

« Ah !” said Solyman. 

At this moment a bell tolled, and Rustan prayed 
the Sultan to permit him to retire for a short time 
as that bell announced the arrival of an outpost.— 
Having obtained permission, he hurried to his tent, 
fearing that he would yet be foiled, and hoping for 
some intelligence from Roxalana; and with what 
joy did he receive a despatch, from his royal mis- 
tress, containing the letters of Leda to her son? 
He clasped the precious package to his bosom and 
hurried back to the presence of his sovereign. 

“ Your Highness will forgive me for intruding 
again on your presence,” said the Visier, “but I 
have just come in possession of a paper, which it 
was necessary that you should see immediately,” 
and he handed Solyman the letters of Leda, Soly- 
man, broke the seal, which he instantly recognised 
to be that of Leda, a seal that had been the gift of 
his own hand, and read its contents. It would be 


impossible to picture the traces of passion on his 


Rustan was not prepared for this interview, | 
aud was doubtful on what grounds to sustain his | 
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| countenance or the agitations of his frame—* Resist 
my commands—treat my firman with contempt,” 
he exclaimed, “ and this from her who has just made 
such professions of loyalty, at whose entreaty I have 
forgiven his many errors—he ! Visier—send a mes- 
senger instantly to the tent of Mustapha, and com- 
mand him to appear before me, and take care,” he 
said, as if with a powerful effort, «that he sees me 
not.” 

Let us shift the scene to the banks of the Eu- 
phrates, where among the palmetto and orange 
groves lay the encampment of the Turk. Immedi- 
ately after his victory over the forces of Persia, 
Mustapha received orders from the Visier, to await 
| the arrival of the grand western army before he 
| proceeded farther into the country, which order ac- 
_ counted for his inactivity, of which the Visier com- 
| plained to the Sultan. In the outskirts of a country 
abundant in the richest productions of nature and 
art—the victor of a large army—no foe to impede 
his progress, and the cupidity of his soldiers excited 
by the plunder they had taken, called into exercise 
all the authority of Mustapha, to restrain their march 
until they should be joined by the forces of Rus- 
tan. 
| It was one of those nights of the east when the 
/moon in tenth * illumes the night”—when not a 
eloud is seen to dim the golden light which floats 
across the heavens—when every leaf and flower of 
earth appeared glittering with a coat of silver— 
when the sweet notes of the nightingale sent the 
richest music floating through the air—mingled 
with the soft murmur of the breeze stealing almost 
inaudibly through the trees—that Mustapha laid 
aside his sword, and helmet, to stroll on the banks of 
the Euphrates with his fair Circassian—who had 
won his heart on the bleak shores of the Black sea, 
and still retained it in the “ sunny home of flowers,” 

«« Most beautiful Ida,” he exclaimed, as he drew 
her gently to his bosom “ would it not please thee 
to dwell in this beautiful land—where you are shel- 
tered from the sun by the orange tree, and your 
dreams only disturbed by the nightingale.” 

«“ Yes, yes,” she replied, * but methinks, when 
we first met in the hamlets of Circassia, our days 
were as sweetly spent.” 

“Indeed they were,” he replied, * but does not 
the warm sun of this clime, and the unequalled soft- 
ness of yon beautiful orb, tend to preserve our 
youthful passion better than the bleak winds and 
cold snows of Circassia.” 

« The coldest ice of the Pole,” she exclaimed, 
“could never chill my heart, but if climate affects 
the hearts of others, I would prefer the torrid zone 
if it was there that the heart of my lord would be 
warmest,” 

«“ Nor shall any change mine, dearest,” he said 
eagerly, as he drew her yet nearer to his bosom, 
‘but we will dwell in this land of beauty, where 
every object will conspire to strengthen our love,” 

A step was heard approaching them, and his 
officer of the guard appeared to apprise him of a 
messenger from the Sultan. 

« Now,” exclaimed Mustapha, “ we will resume 
our conquests, and soon, very soon thou shalt be a 
| queen in the palace of Ispahan.” 
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But alas! how soon were those hopes to be dis- | 
sipated, It was not the call to arms which the young 
warrior so ardently wished for, put a summons, an 
angry summons to appear before the tribunal of his 
father. Although such messages were usually the 
harbingers of death, Mustapha had been too dutiful | 
as a son, too obedient as a subject, and too innocent 
as a man to fear aught from scrutiny. He knew _ 
that a faction at Constantinople was using every 
means to throw infamy upon his character, but he 
trusted to the conscientious course of life he had — 
led, to the justice which, at least, he might expect 
from his father, and he instantly resolved to obey | 
his mandate, nor could the entreaty of his officers 
induce him to remain, and the tears of his lovely | 
Ida failed like those of Calphurnia, to save her hus- 
band from the dagger of the assassin. It is true 
no dream had warned her of the Ides of March, but 
a thousand precedents foretold that the sword of the | 
Turkish warrior oftener won an ignoble death than | 
a wreath of glory. The letters of his mother, to 
wnom he looked for warning, had never reached 
him, but were now in the hands of his accusers, the 
strongest evidence of his guilt—like the Trojan | 
hero, he pressed the weeping Ida to his bosom and | 
imprinting a kiss on the cheek of his smiling babe, 
he hastened to the camp of Solyman. 

He approached the camp, but no signs of joy 
welcomed his arrival—each face wore the traces of 
sorrow, and the soldier turned away to hide a tear 
as he saw the young chieftian marching to his doom 
—all was still as the moon of night. 

He approached the tent of the soldier, no father 
stepped forth to welcome his coming, no sound met 
his ear but the solemn tread of the sentinel. He 
entered the antichamber, it is hung with black, and 


{ 








THERE IS AN ANGUISH NONE CAN 


THERE is an anguish none can tell, I 
Save, those who ’ve felt its mad’ning pow’er; 
°Tis when we ’re forced to bid farewell 

To one we ’ve loved, from girlhood’s hour. 
The choking agony of heart— 

The tear suspended in the eye— 

The frequent, the convulsive start— 

The loud long sob—the frantic sigh— 
Declare the utter misery, 

That rend the agitated breast ; 

To sever thus the holiest tie, 

Affection ever yet possest ! 

*Tis very dear indeed to love, 

When every hour glides gaily past; 

And brightest hopes the bosom move, 
But tears and farewells, come at last. 
Then—theun’s the time, that from the eye 
So long adored—compell’d to part, 

Its gaze of ling’ring agony, | 
To haunt for ever the ’reft heart! 





IS AN ANGUISH NONE CAN TELL. 


_ to avenge his cruel fall. 


the dark and gigantic mutes stand around its walls, 
he starts—“ Lo my Death,” he cries—at that in- 
stant a dozen scymaters flash above him—his own 
flies from its scabbard, and the foremost of the 


_ assassins rolls dead at his feet, he parries their blows 


and calls upon the sacred name of father—the cur. 


tain is drawn aside, and the angry countenance of 


Solyman is thrust into the apartments, at the sight 


_of his unrelenting countenance, the sword dropped 


from the hand of Mustapha, and he yielded his pas- 
sive head to the fatal bowstring. Thus fell Mus. 
tapha, like Caesar, by the hand which should have 
been the first to cherish and defend him. The body 
was exposed, as was customary, before the tent of 
the Sultan. The soldiers gathered around it, and 
wept tears of sorrow and indignation over the fa- 
vorite Prince, and appeared only to want a leader 
After giving vent to their 
tears, each retired to his tent, nor did one taste 
bread or water for the remainder of the day. The 
next day broke over the camp, with the same soli- 
tude and silence, and Solyman began to fear some 
dreadful storm would follow this awful calm. At 
the suggestion of Rustan himself, he was deprived 
of the seals of state and the gallant Achmet, the 
favorite of the army, was raised to the dignity of 
Visier. But when a few short months had rolled 
around, and the name and death of Mustapha had 
been forgotten, Achmet was strangled in a dun- 
geon, and Rustan again reinstated in the place he 
vacated, 

The son of Roxalana was now introduced at 
court, and having attained both her ends, the death 
of Mustapha, and the legitimate succession of her 
child, no rival was left to dispute with the son of 
Roxalana, his succession to the Ottoman throne. 


TELL. 


Then—then’s the time, the first warm kiss 
Is snatch’d in haste, and scarce enjoy’d; 
Yet all unchid, the niggard bliss 

Stolen, when hope is just destroy’d! 
Then—then’s the time, the eager arms 
(That bashful trembled at the thought) ; 
Around the neck, in fond alarms 

*T wine, as they strongest fetters wrought ! 
Then—then’s the time the quiv’ring hand 
Holds us, with such stupendous pow'r; 
Who can its strength then understand 

So weak, in a less trying hour? 
Then—then’s the time, the very soul 
Seems with new tenderness to melt, 

As if restraint lost all control, 

And love alone was only felt. 

Yes—at that time, ’mid sobs and tears, 

(As precious moments hurry past ;) 

The love, that was denied for years, 

In one wild gush, is told at last! B.. F, 
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“Once more upon the 
And the waves bound 
That knows his ridef. 








CRUIZING IN THE LAST WAR. 


No. XVI. 


waters! yet once more! 
beneath me as a steed 


Welcome to their roar!” Childe Harold. 


THE MESS. 


“The night drave on wi’ sangs an’ clatter ; 


And ay the ale was growing better.” 


THE impatience with which I remained at Gib. 
raltar, was soon dissipated by the news that we «vere 
to sail for Malta, on the ensuing morning ; and ac- 
cordingly on the third day after Isabel and her 
father had departed, our anchor was hove up, and 
we steod out to sea under an easy sail. 

It was a bright morning, and the mists were just 
lifting from the waters, as we stretched across the 
blue Mediterranean. The dark, frowning fortress, 
just touched by the rays of the rising sun, lifted its 
stern front in our rear to the heavens, Far on the 
eastern seaboard the skies were reddened with the 
blush of morn, and a long line of golden light, flick- 
ered and blazed upon the seas toward us, forming, 
as it were, a path of glory to the bright luminary 
on the horizon. A light breeze sang through the 
rigging. The waters rippled pleasantly under the 
bows, with a low, gurgling, musical sound. As we 
swept gracefully away from our anchorage, the notes 
of the morning bugle of the garrison, floated over 
the waters after us, mellowed down by the distance, 
until its tones seemed almost those of enchantment. 

I was standing near the gangway—when an old 
quarter-master, with whom I had often familiarly 
chatted, approached me, and pointing to the fast- 
receding fortress, said 

«We bid fair to leave the old lion there, sir, 
rather faster than the merchantman which sailed 
three days ago.” 

“ Why?” said I. 

«© Why ?— in the first place you "ll grant that her 
winds ever since have been light and ahead.” I 
nodded assent—* and in the second place, mayhap 
you may n’t remember—th@ugh you ’ve been up the 
Mediterranean before—that there are such things 
as storms, hereaway sometimes which would blow 


Tam O'Shanter, 


old Gibraltar itself over, if the devil himself had n’t 
sworn to keep it up for those rascally Englishers to 
brag of. Ay—and there is mischief enough brew- 
ing now alofi, io keep us all at our posts, before 
many watches are over, or my name is n’t Tom 
Kentledge, of New Bedford.” 

“I really can’t see any signs of sharp weather, 
Kentledge,” said I incredulously, scanning the while 
the horizon with my eyes. Everything seemed fair. 
| All nature smiled in calmness and purity around. 

«Ah! Mr. Danforth,” answered the old fellow, 
with a knowing shake of the head, “it takes a long 
time to learn all the ways of the sky, and many a 
rough night and fearful danger passes over us before 
{we can tell when a storm’s brewing overhead.— 
| But—mark my words—had I been skipper here, 
I’d have held close by my anchors for forty-eight 
hours, or even a matter or so more, and not run 
my nose out here to sea, when before the sun rises 
again, we may have to send down everything till 
we ’re as bare as a mopstick, and even then scud 





‘at the rate of twenty knots, as though Davy Jones 
| himself was blowing at the bellows behind us—” 

*“ Ah! Danforth,” at this instant broke in one 
of the lieutenants, “ we ’ve been asking for you at 
| our mess these ten minutes—come along my good 
| fellow, let ’s give a parting bumper to the * lassies 
dear’ of old Gibraltar,” and taking me by the arm, 
the jolly Virginian brought our conversation to a 
close, by dragging me down to join his fellow ofli- 
cers below, 

| “Here he is,” said the noisy swabs, as I entered 
the room, while shouts of thinking of Miss Thorn- 
ton, eh!—looking out for Malta already, my boy 
| dreaming of white favors and all that—wishing 
the banns were cried,” met me en every hand. I[ 
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saw at once how it was. But I resolved to run 
the gauntlet without flinching; and I met their 
attacks with such success that in less than five 


minutes, to use a warlike phrase, I had silenced their 


batteries. 

Before noon the predictions of old Kentledge 
began to be verified. The sun became obscured 
behind a thick veil of clouds; the wind increased 
almost to a hurricane, and the sea rose to a height 
that was momentarily becoming more appalling.— 
Every thing bore evidence of a violent storm. 
whole horizon was covered with dark massy clouds, 


growing more intense as the day progressed. Reef | 


after reef had been taken in, and yet still the frigate 
groaned beneath the tempest. 
bulk-heads ;—the whistling of the gale in the rig- 
ging ;—the roaring of the surge as it foamed along, 
and the deep voice of the officer of the deck, thun- 
dering his rapid orders to the crew, mingled together 
in terrific discord, filling the mind with the consci- 
ousness of danger. At times the violence of the 
gale would be so tremendous, that the old frigate 
could scarcely stagger along beneath it. Again it 
would lull, and then once more burst fiercer than 
before across our decks, All through the long 
afternoon this elernental strife continued; and when 
night set in the storm was still increasing. As I 
had no watch to keep I went below soon after 
seven bells had struck, and looking a moment into 
the mess room, found several of the officers, en- 
deavoring to “ make a night of it,’ as the phrase 
goes, in despite of wind and weather. 

“ Danforth you ’re the very man we want—push 
the bottle to him—take a piece of cold junk— 

* Hold on all,” bawled the third lieutenant, in- 
terrupting him, as the ship heeled suddenly over, 
pitching me headforemost into the lap of the speaker 
—* by the Harry vou ’ve stove me in.” 

«« Faith and its you that ’s the butt now, instead 
of Danforth,” echoed another, grasping the bottle 
with one hand and waving it triumphantly around 
his head, as he held on to a locker with the other. 

« A toast boys—stand by a!l, for a toast,” roared 
the stumpy Virginian, rollicking about on his little 
short legs, as he held his half-filled tumbler aloft, 
«Jet ’s have a bumper.” 

The words had scarcely left his mouth before 
another sea struck the frigate, and the speaker, 
losing his balance, was pitched against the bulk- 
head. 

*¢ And which kind of a bumper are you meaning, 
my boy ?” interposed another, amid roars of laugh- 
ter. 

The toast, however, was soon announced. It 
was to a certain confidential agent of our govern- 
ment, of whom the reader has already heard. I 
rose to return thanks. 

«« Gentlemen—fellow officers,” 

«« Hear him—hear him,” sung out in chorus the 
whole set. 

« Gentlemen,” I began again, “called upon on 
this important occasion to—to return my heartfelt 
thanks for the honor just conferred upon me, I 
cannot begin without regretting that our pleasant 
companionship is so soon to be brought to a close, 
(Great cheers,) I see you respond to my sentiments 
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The | 


The creaking of the | 


| of regret at having to leave you at Malta (renewed 
| cheering); but this melancholy themeythough sweet 
| to think vpon, must not occupy too much time in 
my remarks, I may say, gentlemen, from my heart, 
| that I have never sailed with a choicer mess; and 
' that, be my life long or short, the remembrance of 
this voyage will be ever fresh in my bosom, like, 
like, like——” 

“Oh! an oas in the desert, Danforth, to be 
sure,” sung out the Virginian, amid another roar 
of laughter, in which, after a moment of gravity, 
I had myself to join. I rallied, however, and 
would have continued, but I found myself at a 
‘loss for a topic. 

«“ What shall I say, Dick?” said I, joining in 
the fun, and asking my neighbor the question in a 
whisper loud enough to be heard by the whole 
mess. 

‘Oh! throw in something about the war—or a 
litle touch at Gibraltar—or—or, let ’s call the 
parson, eh! my boys.” 

« No, no—no sport at his expense,” I cried, 
“he ’s too worthy a man for that, but talking of 
parsons, we had one up the straights with us, in 
180—, who was as fine a specimen of your old, 
red-faced, amphibious white-band, as ever read 
prayers in the morning, and got drunk after dinner 
in a British flag-ship. I can tell a trick or two of 
his which will go for a speech, shall! it, my lads ?” 

« Ay—ay—a speech or a story—and hang ’t 
give us the latter first.” 

*“ Well then, old Cogniac, as we used to call 
him, was a fair representative of the drinking, 
fighting; salt-water parson of old. He had n’t a 
particle of fear about him—could drink his three 
bottles with any man living—knew how to read 
the service over a dead man properly, and had the 
greatest knack of providing for a mess in port of 
any man living. We once got into a duel to 
avenge an insult on our flag, and on casting lots 
for the challenger, the lot fell upon old Cogniac.— 
One of the lieutenants offered instantly to take his 
place, but he swore he would n’t be cheated out of 
his job by any man, and the only way he was kept 
from fighting, was by making him drunk, and des- 
patching the challenge while he lay senseless in his 
hammock. ‘The duel was fought, but the parson 
never forgave us. 

« But to my story. One day a poor fellow, 
afier lingering on for months in a protracted, pain- 
ful illness, got his discharge. In a word he died, 
and after the usual time had elapsed, his corpse 
was brought on deck, and a boat ordered out to 
carry it ashore, it being the instruetions of the 
captain that the body should be buried on the 
neighboring coast, between high and low water 
mark. But when they came to search for the 
parson he was nowhere to be found. At length, 
however, he was ferretted out from the coek-pit, 
where some of us mids had been trying to make 
him gloriously drunk, He was still, however, in 
possession of his faculties, though I must confess, 
they were somewhat clouded, and when he reached 
the dechs, the drunken gravity with which he re- 
ceived his orders was almost too much for the 








lieutenant’s risible faculties. Had the skipper seen 
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him it would have gone hard with the parson; but 
luckily Captain —-— was on shore, and the officer 
of the deck good humoredly resolved to forget all 


about it in his report to his superior. So the parson | 


was tumbled into the stern sheets, and the boat put 
off. 

«The excursion, however, did his faculties little 
good, except to involve them in the most glorious 
confusion. He remembered he had to oversee the 
burial of the poor fellow lying at his feet, and he 
had a kind of dim idea that the corpse was to be 
interred below high-water mark. But he recol- 
lected nothing else. ‘To add to the confusion the 
boat landed at a little fishing village, and through 
the carelessness of the midshipman in command, 
the men themselves got partly intoxicated, while 
the young chap himself, having shared in the 
parson’s former potations, was not of the soundest 
mind imaginable at that moment. In this state 
they reached their place of destination, when, as 
might have been expected, not a man of them 
knew how to proceed. The body of the poor 
fellow—to make a long story short—was huddled 
into the grave, at the required spot, without a line 
of the service being read over his remains. 

«No sooner had the boat left the frigate, how- 
ever, than the officer of the deck began to enter- 
tain uneasy suspicions of the capacity of the parson 
to execute his duty. He wafched them, therefore, 
with a glass, and saw the whole affair. No sooner 
had old Cogniac set foot upon the deck on his re- 
turn than the lieutenant said, 

“«¢ Why, Mr. ——, do you know you have done 
what will break you ?’ 

«©¢ Done what will break me!’ echoed the parson 
in alarm, completely sobered by the intelligence. 

“¢Yes! you ’ve disobeyed orders by burying 
that poor fellow with such indecent haste. You 
never even read the service over him. What re- 
port can I make to the skipper, unless the truth ?” 

«+¢Oh dear! oh dear! ejaculated the parson, 
frightened into a partial decorum of expression, 
‘what shall 1 do? I’m ruined—I’m ruined—oh! 
oh! 

«+ Do,’ answered the lieutenant, assuming a 
grave countenance, although he could scarcely re- 
frain from laughing outright, so inexpressibly ludi- 
crous were the words and looks of the parson, 
‘there is only one thing I fear—lI must report the 
truth—I ’m sorry—but it can’t be helped—your 
place is certainly gone.’ 

«¢ But what if we bury the man over again, and 
do it right, eh?’ said old Cogniac, winking with 
half-drunken gravity, as the bright thought pre- 
sented itself to him. 

“The whole quarter deck—for by this time 
every officer on board had gathered around the 
culprit—was convulsed with laughter. To cut 
short my tale, that very day, at the next ebb, and 
before the captain returned, the parson really put 
his scheme into execution, and the whole mat- 
ter was hushed up. Such were, too often, our 
black gowns of the old school,—but that day—you 
know—has passed. 

« And now for a story from you, Harry,” sung 
out an officer beside me, turning to the Virginian, 
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“give us a real cut-and-thrust one—a volcano 
—something as fiery as Decatur.” 

*“ All hands on deck,” at this moment, came 
shrieking through tke frigate, and at the same in- 
stant the ship heeled over so fearfully that I thought 
she would never regain her position. At length she 
recovered it, but slowly and with dif—culty. We 
had scarcely disentangled ourselves from the heap 
in one corner, into which we had been thrown pell- 
mell, when a warrant officer appeared at the door, 
and touching his hat, said 

«Gentlemen, the captain requests all of you to 
come on deck.” 

«“ By the soil of old Virginny,” ejaculated our 
second lieutenant, “its a rough night overhead, 
and we ‘ll have something else to do before long 
than to tell stories in a mess-room—but let ’s see 
what ’s the matter, come on all.’ 

The sight which met our eyes on reaching the 
deck sobered, at once, such of the party as had 
began to feel the combined influence of the grog, 
and the close, hot room. The night was no longer 
dark and cloudy, for every vestige of vapor had 
been scattered from the firmament, by the terrific 
violence of the gale; and the heavens, far and near, 
were clear as on the brighest twilight. ‘The 
storm in fact had passed away; but the wind still 
raged with unabated violence. Its deep thunder 
as it roared through the rigging was awfully sub- 
lime. ‘The swell, too, was gigantic. ‘The old fri- 
gate had been lying to, but stout as her timbers 
were, she trembled in every joint, as the surges 
broke over her bow. The moment had arrived 
indeed when it was no longer possible for her to 
maintain her position; and just as we reached the 
deck we found the captain himself, with the trumpet 
in hand, thundering forth his orders to put the ship 
before the wind, as there was no longer any re. 
source but in scudding. 

The moment that follows this command is al- 
ways a thrilling one. It is rarely resorted to except 
in cases of great emergency, at which times the 
sea is always fearful. ‘The danger is that in 
paying off, the ship should not work well, and a 
sea throw itself into her waist during the instant 
that she is broadside on, when, from the narrow 
build of men-of-war, there is a greater danger of 
broaching to, than in the case of merchant ships, 
the latter being generally of broader beam in pro- 
portion to their size. Every one, therefore, watched 
the progress of the contemplated manceuvre with 
the greatest anxiety. Not a whisper was heard— 
scarcely a breath was drawn during its execution. 
Each man stood silent at his post. Every thing 
was manned. ‘The men stood eagerly waiting their 
orders. ‘The captain was on the quarter-deck 
watching to windward for a lull. 

“Hard up—jam your helm—around all,” he 
sung out at last, as he detected the favorable mo- 
ment; and in a second’s time, the gallant old craft, 
fell off, her sails flapped a moment against the mast, 
and then filling on the other tack, she went driving 
before the gale. Every one felt a relief which no 
pen can describe. 

For more than an hour we drove before the 
gale, enveloped in flying spray, and careering like 
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a race horse on our course. Now a wave would 
almost overtake us, and its white crest be already 
curling over our taffrail, when suddenly the old fri- 
gate would forge ahead faster than ever, leaving 
the pursuing surge foaming a fathom or more 
astern. The roaring of the tempest, meanwhile, 
was terrific. As the hurricane increased in inten- 
sity, the horizon, lately so clear and cloudless, be- 
came obscured in a thick mist, from the volumes of 
spray flying through the firmament; but still, dimly 
and indistinctly through the fog, stretched out before 
us on every side, the now flattened ocean, whitened 
with foam, and seeming a vast plain covered with 
new-fallen snow. 

The night meanwhile wore on; yet the gale 
abated not. The quick, jerking motion of the 
frigate had been exchanged for the gliding sensa- 
tion of scudding, and most of us, anxious to watch 
the crisis of the tempest, remained on deck. The 
spectacle around us, morever, that grew every mo- 
ment more sublime, was not without its charms. 
A thick fog by this time, caused by the driving 
spray, had settled close around us; but the very 
obscurity in which it enveloped every thing, only 
filled us with sensations of greaterawe. We knew 


we were driving before the tempest with an almost | 


inconceivable velocity, but in vain we directed our 
eager eyes around the horizon, to see if we could 
discover any signs of approaching land. Nothing 
met our eyes but that impenetrable veil of mist. 
Not even a sound was heard, unless .it was the 
hissing of the surge, or the scream of the tempest. 
At times the white crests around us would seem 
on fire—and then, only their dark green fathomless 
bosoms met our gaze. Now the old frigate would 
dart away as if infuriated, from the pursuit of the 
relentless surges in its rear—and now the fine, wet, 
drizzling spray would fly along the decks, and far 
away ahead of us on the whistling gale. Mean- 
time our velocity did not slacken. Riding gallantly 
upon the bosom of the long swell, with the foam 
drifting furiously aside, and our long yards swinging 
swiftly to and fro as we rolled, we seemed rivalling 
the very tempest in its velocity. 

« We are driving like a comet, and the gale still 
increases,”’ ejaculated the Virginian, “at this rate 
we shall bring up at Smyrna before another day, 
eh Danforth, no chance for Malta.” 

« Hush!’ said I, «don’t you hear a hail off here 
to larboard—hark !” and I raised my finger, and 
listened to catch again, if possible, the sound of a 


human voice, which I had fancied, but the moment 


before, I had heard mingling with the shrill whistle 
of the hurricane. 

“Ship ahoy !—a sail bread on the larboard bow,” 
sung out a look-out, with such startling vehemence, 
as to draw the instant attention of every one on 
board, 

Not an eye but turned, with the rapidity of 
thought, toward the indicated quarter. For a mo- 
ment, however, we beheld only the whitened ocean 
and the driving spray ; but in another instant the 
tall masts of a ship rose, like magic, out of the 
mist, and with a cry of horror we saw that we 
were shooting, with the rapidity of a meteor, right 
on to the stranger, As the fog swept momentarily 
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away from the sides of the ship, disclosing the 
build and proportions of a heavy merchantman, I 
fancied, that I had beheld her somewhere before, 
and I rapidly scanned her rig to assure myself of 
the truth. She was perhaps broader in the beam, 
and more full in her mould than ourselves. She 
carried nothing except a close reefed fore-topsail, 
while we were staggering along under double reefed 
courses. We were consequently going with almost 
double the velocity of the stranger ; and at our pre- 
sent rate would soon be upon her quarter. Already 
we were in terrible propinquity to her. At that 
instant the flutter of a woman’s dress was indis- 
tinctly seen upon her quarter-deck, and with the 
keen vision of a lover, I detected in the beautiful 
form, to which it belonged, my own Isabel. It was 
the ship in which she had embarked that we were 
approaching. The danger was imminent, heart- 
sickening. For an instant I was almost paralysed 
as I thought upon her terrible situation, while a 


' confused jingling rang through my ears, and a wild, 


rapid singing sensation shot through my brain.— 
But it was no time for idleness, ‘The condition of 
either vessel was equally hazardous, A few mo- 


/ments would decide our fates, Already a biscuit 


might have been thrown upon the stranger’s decks. 


| Yet even in this moment of peril I could not resist 


| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
i 


the temptation of catching once more a sight of 


| 





Isabel, for God knows !—it might perhaps be the 
last I should ever enjoy. I sprang upon a gun, 
and holding on to a rope, shouted as the two ships 
approached. I might as well have cried to the 
dead. My voice was lost in the deep thunder of 
the tempest. But Isabel had seen the movement 
—she recognised me. Her beautiful face was pale 
as ashes, but her lips moved as if speaking, and 
she waved her arm toward me. But at that in- 
stant the crisis of our fate had come. The two 
ships, which, for a moment, had run so nearly in 
parallel lines, that the helmsmen began to hope 
they would escape running foul, suddenly reeled 
toward each other, and it seemed, for a second, 
while their yards almost interlocked, as if no 
earthly power could prevent us from crashing into 
the merchantmen’s bows. ‘The captain of our fri- 
gate had leaped like lightning into the rigging, and 
scanning the chances rapidly as he saw the danger, 
thundered forth, 

“ Port—a po—ort,—jam it down.” 

‘Hard up—ha—a—rd—hard as the d—l,” 
came faintly from the merchantman’s quarter; and 
quivering a moment uncertainly, we dashed ahead, 
just grazed the bowsprit of the stranger, and passed, 
like a whirlwind, away. We stood, spell-bound, 
gazing back at the narrowness of the escape, until 
we had left the stranger far behind, and her shadowy 
form could just be seen through the fast thickening 
fog, rolling the yard-arms to the horizon in our 
rear. 

The gale continued with unabated violence for 
several hours longer; but toward morning it gra- 
dually died away, and before noon had entirely 
subsided. We saw nothing further of the mer- 
chantman. 

I was not, meanwhile, without uneasy sensations 
respecting her fate. She was evidently in a critical 
























situation when we had passed her, and I knew not 
how she had weathered the gale afier we lost her 
in the distance. Still I had little real cause for 
alarm; but a lover’s fears are always awake, are 
soon aroused, and not easily quieted. My compan- 
ions, much as I strove to disguise these emotions, 
soon penetrated my secret, and kindly avoided any 
allusion which might be ill-timed. Their former 
tone of banter was now dropped, and from a deli- 
cate wish to remove my fears without seeming to 
do so, they praised unwarrantably the high quali- | 
ties of the merchantman, in which Isabel was em- 
barked. Ah! there is nothing like a mess, especially | 
if formed of high-souled, generous and gallant men. | 


Despite, however, these uneasy fears, which would | 


often steal upon me, the joviality of our table did 
not abate a whit, and even formed a source of relief | 
to me. Many a gay sally, many a humerous tale, | 
many a rich and roystering song bore token to the | 
hilarity of our meetings, and whiled away the long | 


hours of the voyage. Few of us but what had 
seen more or less service, and each one was forced | 


to draw on his memory for its stores. Among 
these after dinner tales, my own adventures filled 


their place in turn, and there are those yet living, | 


who will recognise in these sketches, if ever they 
should meet their eye, the same difficulties and 


dangers which they once listened to, in « auld lang | 


syne,” on board that dear old frigate. 

It was there I heard, for the first time, from an 
eye-witness of that terrible catastrophe, the whole | 
story of poor Somer’s ill-fated attempt to blow up | 
the ships in the harbor of Tripoli, which has been | 
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lately described, in such graphic language, by our 
fellow-countryman, Cooper. It was there, too, that 
those speculations about the fate of the Wasp were 
formed, which supposed that her crew was yet alive, 
and would ultimately return to America—specula- 
tions, alas! which were destined to deceive not 
only that little mess, but the hundreds of dear 
beings who watched, for years, broken-hearted, 
under that hope deferred, which maketh the heart 





sick. Nearly thirty years have rolled away, and 
_yet that gallant crew has not returned, Whether 
they sleep in the ocean, or lie murdered on the 
‘sands of Africa, will never be known until that 
_ great day, when in the language of holy writ, « the 
trumpet shall sound, and the dead shall arise.” 

It was a bright morning when we entered the 
harbor at Malta, with our national flag floating 
| proudly from our gaff, and our salutes echoed from 
' the fortifications around, as if the old knights that 
slept beneath the crumbling pavements were shout- 
ing us a welcome. 

We anchored in the usual place for ships of our 
_burthen, and then again I thought of Isabel and 
the merchantmen. We had been driven, we sup- 
posed, so much farther out of our course than the 
packet, that we felt sure we should find her at 
_ Malta, on our arrival. But we were not long dis- 
appointed. Scarcely six hours had elapsed after 
furling our sails, before we beheld the merchantman 
entering the harbor, apparently uninjured. My 
| fears were now at rest. My disappointments were 
past. I saw before me nothing but happiness, the 
purest happiness with her I loved. 


| 


A KISS. 


BY WASHINGTON B. TYLER, 


A x1ss!—oh, 't is a magic spell 
That wildly thrills the breast, 
And bids it with emotion swell, 
When lip to lip is pressed. 
°T is friendship's pledge,—affection’s seal, 
And though a transient bliss, 
Yet still the coldest heart must feel 
The rapture of a kiss. 


A kiss! ’t is love's own tender breath— 
Fond language of the heart,— 

The last communion held in death, 
When friends forever part. 


Philadelphia, October, 1840. 


When gloomy cares disturb the breast, 
No charm can sooth like this; 

The mind is sweetly lulled to rest 
Beneath a magic kiss, 


A kiss! Yes, ’t is a dear delight, 
Whose memory often cheers, 
And shines through clouds serenely bright, 
Re-calling by-gone years. 
Who hath not felt the bosom beat 
With an ecstatic bliss, 
As loving souls together meet 
In transport’s glowing kiss? 
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THE ROBBER CHIEF. 


A STORY OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


In the year 1652 the Black Forest was infested 
with poachers. When game was scarce they levied 
contributions on travellers, and having eased them 
of their property, they returned to conceal them- 
selves in the woods. Robbers and poachers are 
almost synonymous; in fact, a man who steals 
game at night, armed to the teeth, is seldom back- 
ward in murdering any one who opposes him, and, 
when game is wanting, it is easy to replace it by a 
purse of gold; and with this advantage, that there 
is no need of going to market to dispose of the 
spoil. Besides, it is merely drawing a trigger in 
either case. ‘The chief of these marauders was a 
young man of good family, born at Aschaffenbourg. 
Libertinism had hurried him into crime. In love 
with a young girl who had been refused to his ad- 
dress, he resolved to carry her off; and to avoid 
the pursuit of the law he joined himself to a knot 
of dissolute young men, who had already taken the 
Forest for their abode. Determined and intrepid, 
they soon became the terror of the gamekeepers 
and woodsmen, who were speedily quieted by an 
unseen fowling-piece, whenever an attack on these 
lawless men was meditated. After a time no one 
dared to pass through the Forest, nor even to travel 
alone in its neighborhood after dark. 

Hans Rudinet, who had become chief of the 
band, soon grew tired of the young creature for 
whom he had first adopted the profession of a rob- 
ber ; the gentleman loved variety, and under differ- 
ent disguises traversed the neighboring villages, 
where, if he saw a handsome woman, he would 
watch her movements, and track her footsteps, 
until the desired opportunity arrived ; when, pounc- 
ing on her like a bird of prey, he would bear her 
off to the Forest. Nine young women were in this 
manner taken away from the vicinity of Frankfort, 
eight of whom returned, soon or late, to their 
houses, some ill, some mothers, and all more or 
less desolate. Hans Rudinet left other spoils to his 
comrades, provided he kept the women to himself. 
An excellent marksman, the deer, the wild boar, or 
the goat that passed within two hundred paces of 
his arquebuss received its contents in his heart.— 
If the foresters assembled to attack the poachers, 
the latter allowed the former to advance deep into 
the forest, and then, at a signal given by Hans, all 
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unhurt escaped to carry the news to their neigh. 
bors. ‘The comrades of Hans aimed at the trunk 
of their adversary ; but he invariably lodged his ball 
in the left eye of the man he singled out. When 
a poor wretch was found dead, with the left eye 
pierced, the peasants would say, * This is the work 
of Hans Rudinet.” 

These enormities could not but bring on a catas- 
trophe. The senators of Frankfort assembled to 
devise means for destroying or dispersing this horde 
of brigands. Some troops were placed at their 
disposal, and all the young men of the district 
joined in the crusade proclaimed against the rob- 
bers ; they were resolved to capture Hans Rudinet, 
and bring him, dead or alive, into the town. The 
forest was surrounded, and after a desperate resist- 
ance, all the poachers were taken, except the chief. 
They were conducted to Frankfort to be tried and 
executed, and a great part of the neighboring popu. 
lation hastened to be present at this spectacle.— 
Men and women rejoiced in the downfall of their 
enemies, but the satisfaction was not entire, because 
Hans Rudinet had escaped. A young woman, hold. 
ing a little child by the hand, stood near the gibbet, 
watching the executioner preparing to perform his 
office ; when, turning to observe a man, who pres- 
sed close to her, she observed Hans, and was about 
to utter a cry, but he whispered, “Silence, or that 
child shall soon be an orphan.” She was silent, 
but the words were heard by an officer of police.— 
He looked attentively at the man, for he knew that 
the girl was one of those who had passed some 
months in the forest with the poachers ; and he felt 
little doubt but this must be Rudinet, for on com- 
paring his features with those of the child, he per- 
ceived a strong resemblance. Acting on this 
opinion, he signed to two of his colleagues, and 
the three, seizing the man, conducted him before 
the senators, 

‘You have secured all the poachers but the 
chief, and we now bring him before you.” 

A young woman who entered at the same time 
cried out, “Pardon, pardon, for the father of my 
child !” 

« Yes, I am Rudinet, and this girl has betrayed 
me, but I forgive her.” 

“Tell the executioner that his day’s work is not 


fired at once, and rarely did it happen that a man ' yet done,” said a senator. 
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WHAT MEANT 


“This fellow who has just seized me,” said 
Rudinet, “ was yesterday within two hundred paces 
of my arquebuss, and I meant to have hit him in 
the left eye, but a sudden emotion of pity seized 
me ; had I followed up my first idea he would have 
been dead, and 1 should not stand here before you.” 

“You really can put a ball into a man’s eye at 
two hundred paces ?” 

«“ Yes, I would engage to put in ten!” 

“Tt is not possible,” said an arquebusier in at- 
tendance. 

*“ You think so, because you are not expert your- 
self; do you think I resemble you? Well, if it will 
afford you any diversion, I am willing, before I 
die, to shew you what a man can do with an 
arquebuss !” 

‘We should like to see it?” cried several per- 
sons, 

“ It shall be so,” saiu a senator, “.:” *f he puta 
ball into the neck of a bottle withow king it, 
we wil pardon him !” 

* That would be easy,” observed Rudin«:, while 
another senator remarked, that pardon should not 
be granted on easy terms to one who had been so 
great an offender. 

“No,” said he, “nine young girls have been 
taken from their homes by him, and he shall fire 
nine balls, designing with theri the cipher 9 in the 
vane over the gate Ernchieinmer.” 

“ Well said; and, if he fails in one ball we will 
hang him.” 

“« Yes, yes!’ roared the crowd, delighted at hav- 
ing two exhibitions, instead of one. 

“JI am quite content,” said Hans Rudinet, «if 
pardon is to attend success !” 

“ We will beg it for you!” cried the arquebusiers. 

« It shall be granted,” said the senators, 

« Give me then a piece and nine balls,” 

« Place him under the gibbet,” ordered the bur- 
gomaster, “ put a cord round his neck, and if he 
miss one shot, tighten it till you strangle him.” 

Hans Rudinet took the arquebuss, and examined 
it, without seeming disturbed by the preparations of 
the executioner, who was placing the cord as the 
burgomaster had indicated. He then put in the 
powder, ball, and wadding, and raising the piece, 
with careful attention he fired, and the vane, turning 
on its pivot, showed that it was pierced through. 

« There ’s nothing remarkably clever in that,” 
«“ Oh, no; any body might do the same !” 
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“I would bet a trifle that the third ball hangs 
him !” 

«The second comes before the third,” said Hans 
coolly, “look, there it is; have I placed it well ?” 

“ Yes,” 

“Now, then, for the third; three, does it begin 
the curve ?” 

« Admirable !” 

“ Four—five—six ; see I have made the circle ; 
it remains but to put the tail to the cypher.” 

“ Better and better; bravo, Rudinet, you are the 
best marksman in the world !” 

And the people, who a few minutes before would 
have doomed the poacher to death, now hoped for 
his safety, The arquebusiers almost trembled lest 
the remaining snot. should be less true, and the 
girl pressed ber ©\:'4 to her heart, which palpitated 
with the dread that an ill-directed ball should prove 
the signal for executing a man who had obtained 
possession of her person unlawfully. But the three 
other balis were fired with as much accuracy as the 
former ones, and the 9 was as well formed, as 
though the holes had been perforated by the hand. 

+ Vivat !” screamed the girl, 

*¢ Vivat !” shouted the arquebusiers. 

“ Vivat !”’ cried the people. 

Rudinet was quickly relieved of his hempen 
cravet, and carried in triumph before the senators. 

“* How will you deserve the life which we spare 
you?” they asked. 

« By employing it in learning to be an honest 
man !”” 

*s Why did not you begin sooner ?” 

« Because my companions would not let me; but 
they are gone—may they rest in peace! If this 
young woman will consent, I will marry her to- 
morrow, and the town of Frankfort shall not boast 
a more honest citizen than myself!” 

Hans Rudinet kept his word; he became “an 
honest citizen, a good husband, and tender father,” 
as we read on the headstones in a cemetery; and 
he was unanimously chosen for chief of the arque- 
busiers. 

Should you go to Frankfort-on-the-Maine, you 
will see, over the gate called Thor Ernchieinmer, a 
small tower, surmounted by a weather-cock; and, 
if you look very particularly, you may still trace 
the cypher 9 designated by the nine balls of Hans 


| Rudinet, the poacher, and expert marksman. 
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WHAT MEANT THAT LOOK? 


Wuart meant that long—that ling’ring leok ? 
What would those eyes reveal? 

Qh! such a look could rouse my soul, 

The honied past to feel. 
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Was it a sympathetic glance ? 

It could not be despair ! 

Oh! could I read thine inmost soul, 
And trace its meaning there. 
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THE FAIR 


M. Dvresnet, a wealthy and industrious mer- | 
chant, was at work in his counting-house one 
morning, long before the arrival of his clerks, | 
when he was disturbed in his calculations by the 
announcement of M. Salomon. «“ Ah, ah!” said 
the merchant, “ what, you have come about the 
indigo that we could not agree about yesterday ?” 
‘‘ Very far from it; I come about a love affair.” 
M. Salomon, divesting himself entirely of busi- 
ness, and paying M. Duresnel a visit at six o’clock 
in the morning to talk about a love affair, was a 
thing so extraordinary, that the honest merchant 
looked at his visitor with an eye of suspicion, much | 
in the same way as he would have regarded a person 
of unsound mind: but Salomon continued to speak 
with that calm sense which distinguished him in all 
his mercantile transactions. 

* You know, Sir, that I am a Jew, and that I 
have two children.” 

«I know your religion, but am not acquainted 
with your family.” 

«: My son arrived last night from London, where 
he has been residing for the last twelve months.— 
My daughter—ah, Sir, she is the pride and the joy 
of my heart! She is more beautiful than Hagar or 
Rachel, more gentle and submissive than was the 
daughter of Jephtah. And you, Sir, you have a 
son—” 

« Yes, but I do not see—” 

« You will see, when I tell you that he is in love 
with my daughter, and that it is on this account I 
have intruded on you so early.” 

« Charles in love with your daughter !” 

« Yes, Sir, your Charles loves my Leah ; she has 
told me-so herself. What is to bedone? Neither 
you nor I can aliow an acquaintance to be kept up 
between them if a marriage may not succeed.— 
Their fortunes are, possibly, equal, and the preju- 
dices which existed against our race, thanks to 
enlightened times, are nearly extinct. But the 
beneficence of the law, which has extended our 
privileges, has not the power to alter my religious 
principles, and, as I have said, I am an Israelite.— 
I cannot give my child to a man who adores Christ, 
and follows not the precepts of Moses; therefore 
you will perceive that I do not come to forward 
this marriage. I would rather endeavor to prevent 
it, and, if I judge you rightly, you would do the | 
same.” 

M. Duresnel leaned on his bureau, and was for a 
time silent, recalling to mind the distinctive traits of , 
his son’s character. ' 








his disposition is ardent and unchangeable. 


these young people. 
you to send away your son for a year or two? If 





JEWESS. 


«“ Charles,” said he, “is honest and candid; but 
Whaet 
will be the result of this?” Then, struck by the 
last words of M. Salomon, he continued, “ Yes, of 
course, I venerate my own religion; it was that of 
my father, and must be that of my grand-children.” 

«“ Well, then, since we are of the same mind you 
will think, as I do, ihat it is our duty to separate 
Would it be convenient for 


not, I must part with my Leah. 
at Lisbon; she shall go to him.” 
M. Duresnel treated with Salomon as he had 


I have a brother 


done the day before respecting the indigo; he re- 
| quired time. 


He could not reasonably enter into 
any engagements until he had seen his son; but he 
promised an answer at the earliest possible period, 


_and the two merchants separated. M. Duresnel 


hastened iminediately to his wife; but the lady, in- 
stead of advising flew into a rage. 

«« A jewess !” she exclaimed; “ my Charles wed a 
jewess! No! I will not have a jewess for a daugh- 
ter-in-law ; the boy shall rather live single all his 


: life !” 


«“ Spare your indignation, my dear,” said her hus- 
band; «*M. Salomon would just object as much to 
receiving a Christian into his family.” 

Madame was esteemed an excellent woman; she 
solicited alms for the poor; confessed twice a year; 
and had her name affixed to a chair in the church 
of St. Roch. 

M. Duresnel had not been able to form any 
conclusions as to this matter, nor yet to have an 
interview with his son, before he received another 
unexpected visit. A young girl, in tears, rnshed 
into his counting-house, and placed herself in the 
same seat which M. Salomon had occupied a short 
time before. 

“Oh, sir!” she cried; her bright eyes glistening 
through her tears; where is your son? I conjure 


| you, let me see him, if only for a moment; I must 


speak to him,” 

It was Leah, the daughter of M. Salomon, who, 
pale and breathless thus besought M. Duresnel.— 
The old merchant was convineed at the first glance 
that the Is:aelite had not overrated the charms of 
his daughter. Never had he seen more beautiful 
features, nor so fair a complexion, with hair of so 
dark a hue. She had the air of a queen, but her 
dignity was mingled with graciousness, and was at 
this time softened by sorrow. The queen was lost 
in the tenderness of the woman; for something of 
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more consequence to Leah than a kingdom was at 
stake—the lives of two persons whom she loved 
devotedly, 

“J fear you will think me bold in thus coming to 
seek your son; but you do not know the misfortune 
which threatens us.” 

«What misfortune, young lady? Explain.” 

«“ I have a brother, sir, young and violent as your 
son; he considers the love of Charles as an insult, 
and if they should meet—ah, sir! if they meet, and 
a fatal termination should attend their quarrel, I 
shall be unhappy for life !” 

At that moment a servant entered with a letter— 

* Who is that for?” asked M. Duresnel, hastily 
rising. 

« For M, Charles.” 

The father took it, broke the seal, and, having 
read it, gave it to the fair jJewess, 

“ You were right,” said he, “itis a challenge; 
and so strongly worded, that Charles, with all his 
love for the sister, may not refuse to cross swords 
with the brother.” 

Leah read the note, and, tearing it in pieces, 
threw them around her in despair. 

«« My son is not at home, observed Mr. Duresnel ; 
therefore make yourself easy on his account. We 
have yet some time; I will take you to my wife; 
you shall remain with her till my return. Young 
lady, confide in me.” 

M. Duresnel hastened tos the dwelling of the 
jew ; he found him sorrowfully pacing the length of 
his cabinet. Salomon evidently knew his son’s in- 
tentions. 

« I come,” said Duresnel, “ about this love affair 
of which we spoke this morning.” 

« Ah, indzed!” replied the Israelite, “and what 
have you to propose ?” 

« Your son is about the same age, I believe, as 
mine. Charles, as you know, is my only son, and 
I would rather lose the whole of my fortune than 
this dear boy, even if I found myself without the 
means of providing myself with food and shelter. 
You have two children; you have me at advan- 
tage.” 

« Yes,” said Salomon, his voice choking by an 
endeavor to suppress his tears, “ if affections could 
be calculated like interests ; but all the good in the 
world would not be an equivalent for my son. I 
love him equally with his sister, and I cannot admit 
your distinction..” 

«« But,” said Duresnel, as if not heeding the last 
words of the other, ‘Charles is a most adroit 
swordsman, and he has seldom found an equal at 
hitting a mark.” 

ss My son,” said the Israelite, “ will strike a ten- 


sous piece at thirty paces, and has disarmed more 


than one of our best fencing masters.” 

« But, my friend,” said Duresnel, after a pause, 
his agitation increasing as he approached the moot- 
ed point of religious difference, “ the aflair does not 
stand as it did when you came to me this morning.” 

« No, I am quite aware of that.” 
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«“ This morning we talked of feelings which we 
could not rightly understand; for we thought we 
could deprive our children of their happiness with- 
out any loss to ourselves. But we are undeceivec ; 
we may, one, or both of us, lose a son; yet your 
daughter, far from being happier, will experience 
quite a contrary result. In such a position would 
it not be more reasonable for us to make some sac- 
rifice ?” 

« You are right,’ answered the Jew, with a 
penetrating glance at Duresnel. 

«« Well, then, let us cousider,” said the lukewarm 
Christian, “I think you were at Bordeaux some 
five-and-twenty years ago; you were then young, 
rich, and well received by the women. I have 
some remembrance that there was at that time a 
certain Clarissa who was not of your religion.” 

«© Yes, yes, I do not deny it,” interrupted Salo- 
mon. “Well, and I am ready to confess that, 
since I have seen your daughter, I can easily for- 
give Charles for falling in love with a Jewess.— 
Why then should we prohibit our children from 
indulging a passion which in sincerity would lead 
them to plight their faith at the altar, and cement 
their love by a .ie the most sacred ?”’ 

“ King David could have done no more.” 

« David is no example for us at present,’ said 
Duresnel, “ since he broke through laws without a 
virtuous purpose; we, in uniting a Christian to a 
Jewess shall prevent bloodshed, and I know of no 
religion, true religion, that authorises one man 
coolly to take the life of another. Let us therefore 
prefer the alternative that will occasion us the least 
remorse and grief, We no longer live in the days 
of Abraham; we are not required to sacrifice our 
children ; besides, the knife was stayed before it 
could descend on the victim. May we not, my 
dear Salomon, consider the angel as the spirit o 
reason, toleration, and charity; virtues rather ne- 
glected among us? And why should we impose 
our religious beliefs on our children, since they are 
old enough to judge and act for themselves, I will 
undertake to conciliate my wife, if you will do the 
same with Madame Salomon.” 

‘‘ Madame Salomon is dead!’ sighed the Jew; 
then added, “ but our grand-children.” 

“It is to be hoped that their father and mother 











will exhibit the same good sense that we shall have 
done ; and, when they are of age to decide for them- 
| selves, their children may be allowed to choose from 
conviction.” 

Salomon held forth his hand to M, Duresnel.—- 
“ Be it so,” said he; “and now about the indigo.” 





« Oh, I will take it at your own price, discount 
! or no discount; on any terms you please.” 
Not long after this there was a grand ball given 
| in honor of the nuptials of M. Charles Duresnel, 
with the beautiful Leah Salomon, and the two bro- 
' thers-in-law, who were so ready to annihilate each 
| other, were seen walking, arm-in-arm, like two 
old friends, who had never known a difference of 
opinion. T..3. 
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Tue friends of the Restoration were beginning 
to recover from the alarm of the hundred days, and 
a numerous society, composed of discontented Im- 
perialists was assembled at the Hotel of the Dux 
de R——. 
eclipsed glories of the Tuiileries, and the difficulty 


nobility. On a sudden the folding-doors were thrown 


of effecting a junction between the old and new 





open, and an attendant, in a loud voice, announced 


one arose, for they considered that a message brought 
by an officer of the household must be an advance 
toward reconciliation. ‘The gentleman approached 
the master of the house, and bowing, placed a billet, 
sealed with the royal arms, inhishand. The Duke 
broke the seal, and read the contents to his guests. 
There were but two lines :— 


“The King will receive the Duc de R 
morrow after mass,” 





> to- 


« Signed Louis XVIII.” 





Afier the departure of the messenger, various 
conjectures were formed respecting this first over- 
ture from the court, and it was late before the party 
seperated, having first agreed to meet on the follow- 
ing evening, to learn the result of the important in- 
terview. ‘The Duke, on rising next morning, took 
up the Odes of Horace, and read over some of the 
most remarkable passages—the flatterer ; and when 
dressing, desired his valet to take more than usual 
pains with his coiffure. Arrived at the Tuilleries, 
this favorite minister of the Emperor, who was ac- 





a messenger from the King. At these words every | 





customed to the homage of an obsequious crowd, 
had now to elbow his way as he best might, in 
order to arrive at the door of the sanctum sanc- 
torum. He was announced, and the King waved | 
his hand to Messrs. Blacas, Lachatre, and Ambro- | 
geax, who retired smiling. The door closed afier | 
them, and the great subject of the empire found | 
himself tete-a-tete with the King of France. 

i « Be seated, M. le Duc.” 

«Sire, it is my duty to stand in your Majesty’s 
presence !” 

« Sit down, I tell you, for I have much to say,”’ 
and the Duke obeyed with an expression of respect, 
and placed himself in an attitude to listen with 
attention to the monarch, 

“You were a long time Minister of Police to 
Bonaparte, M. le Duc !” 
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before the King. 
night’s reflection has induced a resolve to oblige 





THE SECRET AGENT. 


A STORY OF THE FRENCH RESTORATION, 


“ Sire, his Majesty, the Emperor, honored me by 
naming me of his council !” 
“Far be it from me to blame your devotion; I 


honor faithful servants. But France has recovered 
The conversation turned on the | 


her legitimate prince, and you are now my subject, 
Duc de R——, in that character, I ask of you a 
piece of service, which is to me of some importance.” 

« Will your Ma esty put my zeal to the proof?” 

« The question I am about to ask of you, must 
be answered with sincerity.” 

The Duke bowed. 

“ It is the misfortune of princes to be surrounded 
by traitors ; not only in prosperity, but in adversity. 
I am in doubt on a point which you alone can 
relieve, and again I appeal to your sincerity.” 

“ I shall obey your Majesty !” 

‘« Well, then, it is my pleasure that you do not 
quit my presence until you have told me the name 
of the wretch who betrayed his unfortunate master 
at Hartwell, and corresponded with you !” 

*T did not expect this question,” murmured the 
ex-minister of police, turning pale. 

“ Sir, I wait your answer !” 

“I am profoundly grieved that I cannot obey 
your Majesty in this particular; honor condemns 
me to be silent.” 

« Darkness brings counsel, Duc de R. , there- 
fore, I will give you till to-morrow, when I hope, 
for your interest as well as mine, that you will be 
more conformable !” 

« The Duke, on regaining his hotel, shut himself 
in his cabinet, and refused to see any of the numer- 
ous visitors, whom curiusity brought to his door, 

The following day, he again presented himself 
“Well, M. le Duc, I hope a 





me.” 

«“ I have spent the night, Sire, in regretting that 
your Majesty had not tried my devotion by requir- 
ing a possibility.” 

«“ Then you persist in your refusal ?” 

‘‘ Irrevocably, Sire.” 

‘Perhaps we may have the means of rendering 
you more accomodating. Do you know this writ- 
ing?” continued the monarch, taking from his 
bureau a packet of letters. 

« That writing is mine !” 

“ And this ?” 

‘It is also mine; your Majesty greatly surprises 
me !” 
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TO A MOUNTAIN STREAM. 


« Examine those papers, Monsieur, if you please ; 


you will find that I have in my hand the whole of | «If the Duc de R 
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to Louis, who immediately added these words :— 
resists the orders of his 





your correspondence with your agent at Hartwell. | King, he will, perhaps, yield to the entreaties of his 


You perceive that I am very near the truth; but I | 
would have it from your lips, so M. le Duc, I ask 
again the man’s name ?” 

« Will your Majesty be pleased 
embarrassment ?” 

“Instead of convicting and punishing one un. 
worthy person, would you rather that my suspicions 
should attach to all the companions of my exile.” 

The Duke lamented the awkward situation he 
was placed in. 

«To relieve your scruples, shall I tell you the 


to pity my 


amount of the sums which you transmitted to your | 


emissary —was it not 4,382,000 francs ?” 

«© Good heaven !”? exclaimed the Duke, «* who can 
have informed your Majesty ?” 

“ Have I been rightly informed ” 


« And yet you hesitate ?” 

«« Will your Majesty permit me to retire ?” 

«Not yet, M. le Duc ;—presently. 
triumph over unconquerable obstinacy, I must resort 
to other means!” And the monarch wrote the 
following question, and placed it before the Duke :-— 
« The King of France desires the Duc de R 








| Duc de R——. 


best friend—the Duc de Blacas ?” 

‘‘Gracious powers!” cried the ex-minister, his 
eyes fixed on the paper, «I am confounded—that 
name of Blacas—my correspondence in your hands, 
Sire ; that writing so similar—my ideas are wholly 
confused—I know not i 

« And you would have the solution of the enigma 
from me. I will be more communicative than you, 
Know then that the spy of Bona. 





| parte—your correspondent at Hartwell—was no 


other than Louis XVIII. King of France and 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Navarre. Necessity taught me to disguise my writ- 
ing. ‘The sums of money received from you were 
distributed in relieving the distresses of my poor 


| emigrants, who were suffering from privations of all 


_ kinds; and thus you contributed to a good work 
« I cannot deny the exactitude of the statement !” | 


unknowingly. This secret was confided to only one 


| friend—my faithful Blacas; and you evinced want 


| 
I see that to | 


of tact when you selected him, Monsieur le Duc.— 
How could you think that a gentleman so nobly 
descended could sell his sovereign for gold, and 


| become that hateful thing—a spy ?” 


The Duc de R——, completely abashed, bowed, 
_ and withdrew without reply ; snd a smile of malicious 


to divulge the name of the tfaitor who sold his | triumph lighted up the features of the Monarch as 


seerets at Hartwell.” The character of the writing 
caused the Duke to tremble, and return the paper 


October, 1840. 


| 


the fallen ex-minister left his presence. 


J. R. 


TO A MOUNTAIN STREAM. 


SweEeET murmuring stream ef mountain birth, 
Thou gay and laughing child of earth, 

Thou speak ’st thy joy with spirit voice, 

*Mid the green hills the wood nymph’s choice, 
Or sighing through some moonlit bower, 
Thou shedd’st on all thy magic dower. 


Where is thy home? far ’mid the clouds 
Some mystic spell thy birth-place shrouds, 
No eye has seen thy sky-crown’d bounds, 
No ear has heard thy rushing sounds, 

None, none can guess what charm may live, 
Or what wild place thee birth may give. 


Nor care I where thy course begun, 
‘Thou childling of the mountain sun; 
Thou com’st to me witk shout and song, 
Like girlhood’s wild and careless throng, 
Kissing thy flower deck’d banks in glee, 
Whilst echo mocks thy minstrelsy. 


Down the steep clifts the eagle's home, 
Thou com’‘st clad in thy mantled foam ; 
The diamonds sparkling in thy wave, 
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Where the wild birds there plumage lave ; 
Thy waters pure as thrice told gem, 
That decks some beauty's diadem. 


The sunbeams glancing on thy breast, 
Seem loth to leave their cradled rest, 

As gliding through some haunted glen, 
Where beauty greets the wand’rers ken; 
Thou sleepst in undisturbed repose, 
Calm as the dew-drop on the rose. 


Anon, thou speakst in angry strain, 
As trunapet on the battle plain, 
Rushing adown the moss-grown rock, 
List to the voice of tempest shock ! 
Whilst misty banners o’er thee spread, 
Thou offspring of the mountain head. 


The skies that make thy canopy, 

Are those that still are dear to me; 

The flowers that spring along thy tide, 

Are those that were a sister’s pride ; 

And all the links of childhood’s dream 

Are blent with thee sweet Monntain Stream. 


8. H. 
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GARDE A’ VOUS. 
AS SUNG WITH GREAT APPLAUSE BY MISS BUNYIE, 


IN THE OPERA OF THE PRISONER OE RUCHELLE. 


WRITTEN AND COMPOSED BY JOHN H. HEWITT. 


Geo. W. Hewitt & Co. No. 184 Chesaut Street, Philadelphia.—Copy riGHT sECURED. 
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Garde a’ vous, Love scattersround a _ thousand darts; 
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guileless hearts— Garde a’ vous, 
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in life’s noon day sun; Garde a' 





Glittering 


sotto voce. 
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vous, Gard a’ vous, Garde a’ vous, Garde a’ vous, Garde a’ vous, 
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Garde a’ vous. 

















2. r. 
Young maidexs do’nt be won by smiles, Young maidens seek a faithful heart, 
Garde a’ vous; Garde a’ vous; 

For every smile hath many wiles; And scern to take a minor part, 

Garde a’ vous; Garde a’ vous; 
Nor mus¢ you be won by tears, Men deceive where’er they can 
Deceit beneath their glow appears, And Love's reigns but a little span, 
Flatteyy too hath cunning leers ; Willingly take an honest man— 





Garde a’ vous. Garde a’ vous. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 





“Ten Thousand a Year.” 3 vols. Carey & Hart, Phila. 


This novel is attributed to S. L. Warren, L. L D. the 
celebrated author of ‘‘The Diary of a Lendon Physi- 
cian.” It first appeared in Blackwood’s Edinburgh 
Magazine, in which periodical it is still being continued. 

“Ten Thousand a Year” is intended to satirize the 
deference paid to rank and wealth, no matter how con- 
temptible may be the owner thereof. The plot is founded 
on the rise of a poor, half-witted, despicable creature, 
from poverty to the sudden possession of ten thousand a 
Ms by year, owing to the discovery of a flaw.in the-title ef the 
oils possessor of the estate, and the establishment of the 
ser" _shero’s better right. The contrast between the Aubreys, 
oe the old owners, and Titmouse, the new occupant, of this 

large income, is powerfully drawn. The Christian forti- 
tude with which the former bear their reverses is nobly 
. pictured ; while the folly, frivolity and dissipation of the 
latter causes only disgust. 
Kate Aubrey is a sweet creature, far, far above the 
e : usual heroines of romance. No one can ever forget her. 
Se Whoever may eventually win her shall obtain a jewel. 

















3° The work abounds with pathos, worthy of the best 

34 days of the reputed author. Nor is it without humor, 

} though it is sometimes overdone. In solemn banter it 

a is unequalled. Many of the characters are chef de ouvres. 

a \ Aubrey is the Christian gentleman—Dr. Tatham is the 
Y good, old, simple-hearted country rector. Gammen is 


the subtle, insidious, but gentlemanly toned attorney— 
Tag-rag is the truckling, avaricious shop-keeper—and 
the Attorney-General is the henorable, high-minded, and 
withal, eloquent barrister. We cannot help thinking that 
in some things Lord Lyndhurst has sat for this picture. 
On the whole, though long and too. diffuse, this is an 
excellent novel. We recommend it particularly. 


“The Confessions of Harry Lorrequer.” 1 vol. With 
illustrations Carey §& Hart, Philadelphia. 


i 
a 


; Dr. Laver, of Dublin, the author of this volume, as well 
! as of Charles ©’Malley, though a new, is by no means, a 
mak, contemptible writer. He has in fact already won a repu- 
: ' tation. 

ane Harry Lorrequer is a right excellent book. Though 
My i the plot—to make an [rishman’s bull—is no plet at all— 
and though the episodes and digressions ef the work are 








} *\ numerous, yet there is not a page which will not amuse 
: the reader. It is emphatically a humorous novel. No | 
(sharacter furnishes such ample fields for “humor as the 








Irish one; and the Lorrequers, O'Learys and others of 
this book, are perfectly inimitable. There is a bold, dash- 
ing, neck-or-nothing vein throughout the whole work, 
which carries you along resistlessly amid fun and frolick- 
ing of all sorts, to as humorous a denouement. The 
supper at Father Malachi’s—the laughable mistake of 
Beamish—the loves of the eccentric O’Leary—and the 
arrival of the charge d’ affaire. are all scenes exquisitely | 
drawn, full of humor, free, gay, and life-like. 

It is at the mess, or in a hut, or on 2 frolic, or engaged 
in a duel, that the author is at home. “is love-scenes 
are the pootest portion of the work. He alway: ™anages 
to separate the hero and heroine before they have ‘<? 


time to express their sentiments. The work conse- ; , 


quently may not find favor among our love sick, lack-a) 
daisical, romantic, boarding-school misses ; but every one 
who likes fun, or Joves a hearty laugh, will not fail to do 
justice to the talents of this new author. 


LE 


‘* Woman's Love on the Fergusons.” By the Hon. E. 
Phipps. 2 vols. Lea §& Blanchard, Philada. 


This is a novel ef nearly the like character with the | 
Prima Donna. It is scarcely indeed third-rate. It has 
some pretty passages in it—for what has not ?—but nine- 
tenths of it is the veriest trash. A bad novel heaven 
defend us from! It is worse than bad peetry, and that is 
worse than any other thing we knew of. Every body, 
however, now a-days, has an itching for writing fiction, 
and in order to gratify it the goed natured public is forced | 
to submit to doses, monthly, of mingled buckram, and_ 
notrsense. : 


“ The Prima Donna.” By *)¢ oui ov of the Duke. 2 vols. 
Lea & Blancheérd, Phiict udp bia. 


We are no admirers of Mre. ‘rey ovele, They be- 
long to what is commonly terncd | ¢ heeby-pamby 
school. Her “ Duke” was almow ey wortkiers as it 
could be; and her present work is |j\'i; ‘etter, If the 
author were not a lady, we oa périaj’s, be kore se- 
vere, 
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